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“Jessica, My Child!” 
By Theodor Reik 1) 


I 


As I consider, in retrospect, the various ways and by- 
ways, the many detours and turns through which my thought 
wandered to their destination on that evening, it seems to 
me, that we all of us marvel too little at our own mental 
processes. We are not astonished enough at the wide circle 
of our own thoughts. We speak most casually of unconscious 
emotions and impulses and are not ready to admit that the 
area of the repressed is a state within a state, an under- 
ground in which movement and power can be felt and in 
which continual life and productivity can be observed. With- 
out such an astonishment, psychoanalysis is reduced to a 
science without human interest, with technology as its medi- 
eal application. 

As I look back at the meanderings of my thoughts, I 
am inclined to agree with the sentiment expressed by a pa- 
tient the other day. This clever man who had gained in- 
sight into his own bizarre obsessional ideas, said ‘‘The mind 
is an insult to the intelligence.’’ Yet in my own case, there 
were no such obsessional thoughts nor any other extraordinary 
mental phenomena. Nothing of this kind; no conspicuous 
pathological speculations or ideas. Just an every day-train 
of thoughts and a fairly average slice of human experience. 

It is, of course, necessary to sketch the external situa- 
tion from which my train of thoughts emerged. Tired after 
a long day of psychoanalytical sessions, I relaxed on the 
couch after dinner. My daughter, Theodora, whom we call 
“‘Thody’’ came into the room and said: Good night, Daddy.”’ 
““Where are you going’’? I asked. ‘‘I have a date’’. ‘‘Don’t 
come home too late. Good night.’’ I should know better 
than ask her with whom she has a date. It seems she does 
not like such questions. Well, she is seventeen years old. . . 
In my time children were not so independent. What does 
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it matter with which boy she has a date? She is no longer 
a child. . . She will be in college very soon. . . 

I turn my attention into another direction . . to the 
analytic sessions of today. My patient Bill comes to my 
mind. 


I] 


Bill is a young man from a Southern State. He came 
to analysis because he had tried in vain to overcome his in- 
clination to excessive drinking, and because of his inability 
to make any sustained effort. He is homosexual, snobbish 
and in other respects, a typical playboy. His aimiability 
and a concealed shyness seem to enable him to win friends. 

While I thought of this patient I saw, so to speak, in 
a mental image his face which shows little expression. . . 
His voice has no rise and fall when he speaks well considered 
sentences. . . He is rather rigid and shows that remoteness 
and flatness of emotions characteristic of schizoid personal- 
ities. . . He has not done a stroke of honest work for years 
and, it seems, he lives on a strict diet of dry martinis. . 
His therapeutic chance is not too good but I shall, of course, 
do my best. 

In his analytic session this afternoon he had spoken 
of Paris where he has spent some months a few years ago. 
He had spoken of his wish to get the leading role in a play 
soon to be performed on Broadway, and of his friends, one 
of whom is an actor. I no longer remember how he came 
from there to the subject of race-discrimination, but I be- 
lieve he mentioned that another of his homosexual friends 
was a Jew. He had then said that in contrast to most citi- 
zens of that Southern State in which he was born and bred, 
he did not feel any race-discrimination. But a few minutes 
later he had spoken contemptuously of ‘‘ Niggers’’ and Jews. 
He had said that an art-dealer whom he knew had tried to 
take him in the day before. The man had tried to sell him 
an antique piece of furniture for which he asked a preposter- 
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ous price. The patient, expressing his indignation and his 
dissatisfaction with his acquaintance had added: ‘‘Once 
a Jew, always a Jew’’. 

The recollection of these remarks became the point of 
departure for my free associations which on a strange detour 
led me to a new interpretation of a Shakespearean play and 
in a surprising digression back to a personal problem. While 
I rested on the couch, smoking cigarettes, I followed this 
train of thought with, so to speak, impersonal interest. I 
swam comfortably with the ‘‘stream of consciousness’’ until 
a certain point was reached at which my thoughts became 
objects of self-observation. To continue the comparison, it 
was as if the swimmer becomes aware of the kind of waves 
and of the direction in which they carry him. After this 
point was reached I came across some odd associations whose 
sequence and meaning I did not understand. I decided to 
follow them, to investigate them, to find out what they 
meant and why they emerged from unknown depths. I had 
become aware of undercurrents in the stream. 


I then got up from the couch, took a pencil and paper 
from the desk and jotted the train of thoughts down together 
with what occurred to me while I wrote. I regret I did not 
look at the clock nor did I pay any attention to the time 
that this process took, but my impression was that not more 
than a few minutes had elapsed since my daughter had left 
the room. In a psychological experiment, precise data con- 
cerning time and other external factors are, of course, in- 
despensable in the interest of scientific precision. However, 
my self-observation and self-analysis was not in the nature 
of an experiment. It had rather the character of an inner 
experience. 


While I remembered what Bill had said that afternoon 
and while I thought of his emotional disturbance, I was wide 
awake. The following associations emerged when I felt in- 
creasingly sleepy without, however, yielding to the tempta- 
tion to fall asleep. The fact that these associations occurred 
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while I was only half awake, may have had a bearing upon 
their character and the rapidity of their succession. I be. 
eame aware that one thought or word quickly followed the 
other, as if they crowded the threshold of consciousness, 
There was, to to speak, a traffic-jam at the door. 


The words that emerged and astonished me, because | 
did not understand what they meant and why they occurred 
to me, were: Jones....Jericho....Jephta....Jessica....Jehova.... 


Jesus. 
Jones ...1 do not know anyone by this name. 
Oh yes, of course, Ernest Jones. . . I have known him for 


more than 30 years. I remembered him when he was in 
Vienna. Did I not also meet him in Holland? I had talked 
to him at several psychoanalytic congresses and, of course, we 
had been invited to lunch at his home when we were in Lon- 
don. . . I have not heard from him for 12 years. . . I read his 
essay on Hamlet again a short time ago. . . | looked some- 
thing up in his Paper on a religious problem. . . I do not 
remember what it was. . . He was already at the time of our 
visit in England (was this 1929 or 1928?) the most prominent 
psychoanalyst in the English speaking countries. . . I teased 
him. I said he was the king of the English analysts. . . Em- 
peror Jones. . . Of course, the play by O’Neill. . . What 
a strange connection! I started from Ernest Jones and 
arrived at Emperor Jones. . . Are there any trends besides 
the name? Perhaps primitive religions with which Jones 
deals in his Collected Papers? ...I now remember the 
play. I recall the scene in which the Negro becomes térrified 
in the forest and how he finally succumbs to the demoniac 
power of the old tribal gods in which he did not believe 
and which he had repudiated. The thread leading from 
the analyst to Emperor Jones was the thought of Negroes. 
But my patient Bill had spoken of Negroes and Jews. 
When I turned my attention away from him the sub- 
terranean continuation of his remarks must have led to 
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Emperor Jones. Even the detour over Ernest Jones must 
have been significant. But how? Perhaps the study on 
Hamlet, a play such as Emperor Jones, and then I had called 
Jones the King or the Emperor of the English analysts. 

I liked Ernest Jones but this comparison itself shows some 


latent hostility ... why? Jealousy of the older and. su- 
perior man. ? The green-eyed monster? .. That is from 
Othello. . . The Moor of Venice. . . Again the Negroes. 


I am turning to the following associations. They are, 
of course, all names—names from the Bible. I must have 
thought first of Negroes, then of Jews as the patient associated 
them together in his remark. But each of those names 
must have its unconscious determination and must have 
meant something definite in my thoughts. .. Even their 
sequence must have a meaning and some psychological sig- 
nificance. ... | must find why each of them occurred to 
me... Is there something they have in common besides 
their being Biblical names? . . . The initial sound, the first 
syllable. . . Are they only ‘‘sound associations,’’ that means 
thoughts determined by ‘‘Klang’’, as the German would say, 
joined together by the same sound at the beginning of the 
words? This first syllable . . . I remember that the common 
first syllable Je is perhaps the abbreviated Hebrew word for 
God. Je means His ineffable name, otherwise known as 
Jahweh or Jehovah. . . Does not Jesus mean ‘‘God helps’’ 
or ‘‘Salvation by God’’? ... But I am suspicious of my- 
self, for this first syllable could not have the same significance 
in Jericho and Jessica. . . And is it true that Je is always the 
abbreviated name of the God of the Israelites! I become 
aware, how much I do not know, about those things. . . Over 
there is the Encyclopedia of Religion on my book case. I could 
look up Jehovah and Jericho, but I am too lazy to get up 
from the couch. Even if I would find what that syllable 
and each name means, of what importance would that be 
for the psychological significance of my thoughts? The 
objective meaning of the names is of no interest, only the 
meaning I connect with those words is now of consequence. 


Ud... 
> 
tO 
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IV 
Jericho . . . that is, of course, the Biblical city. . . Was ] 
in Jericho when I visited Palestine in 1937? . . . That is 
nonsense. . . The ancient city of Jericho does not exist any 
more. 

Suddenly I remember a movie I had seen a few years 
ago in which a man has the nickname of Jericho. . . The 
story of the French film Les Enfants du Paradis comes 
vaguely back to mind. The play takes place in Paris about 
a hundred years ago. Its milieu is that of the demimonde. 
theatre-people, actors, audience and hangers-on. The leading 
character is a young man whose misfortunes are presented 
from the time he acts as a clown to the period when he becomes 
the celebrated tragedien of the Parisian stage. It is a play 
of passion and destiny with a tragic ending. There is a girl 
whom he met in his boyhood and with whom he fell in love. 
When he meets her later in life she always eludes him. It 
is as if a malicious destiny or that incognito travelling fate, 
ealled accident, blocks his way whenever he approaches her. 
Like Romeo, he is ‘‘a fool of fortune.”’ 

Now the face of the actor who has the part of the leading 
character appears in my memory. A thin, strangely mask-like 
face, unexpressive and unemotional, but with large luminous 
eyes. The contrast of this lack of facial expression with 
his emotional experiences lends the personality of the actor 
a puzzling kind of interest. . . What was his name?... I 
now remember: Jean Louis Barroult. It is not incidental 
that the movie shows him first in a puppet show in which 
only automaton-like movements and gestures indicate his 
feelings, while his face does not change at all. The actor’s 
body has the utmost elasticity while his personality seems 
rigid, almost frozen. There is a dullness of affect, even 
in his love of the beautiful girl. No free flow of emotions; 
a withdrawal from reality and something like a paralysis of 
will which explains better than external factors why his 
love-object always eludes him or prefers other men, although 
she is attracted to him. When I saw the film, I got the im- 
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pression that here was a schizoid type or even a schizo- 
phrenic. 

At this point I recognized that there were concealed 
connections between the first subject of my thoughts and 
their present theme. Did I not think that Bill, my patient, 
is perhaps schizoid? He spoke of Paris and of plays he had 
seen there—Les Enfants du Paradis takes place in Paris. 
Bill wants the leading part in a play. His face must have 
reminded me of Jean Louis Barroult’s. 

Jericho is the name of an episodic figure in Les Enfants 
du Paradis. He is an old Jew, doing shady business among 
theatre-people, a thief or receiver of stolen goods. I see his 
crooked nose, his unkept hair and his pointed grey beard. 
This old fence is an acquaintance of the actor during his 
early Bohemian times. He, surprisingly, appears whenever 
there is a decisive turn in the destiny of the leading charac- 
ter. He seems to know beforehand what will happen, seems 
to anticipate the future. Yes he appears to be omniscient. 
He warns the hero, yet he sometimes seems to bring about 
the bad fate of this actor. Is he perhaps omnipotent too? 
This fence who cheats, whose business shuns the light, has 
neither wife nor child, but he likes children. He has an- 
other nickname: ‘‘couche seul’’—he sleeps alone. 

I do not know how and why I thought that this old 
Jewish criminal presents the disguised God of the Jews, 
Jehovah, in a degraded form as he would be seen through 
Anti-semitic eyes. Is it possible that the script-writer un- 
consciously shaped in the episodie figure the reduced Jewish 
god, a malicious demon—a god who is vengeful and deceiv- 
ing, associated with crooks and thieves? 

The Anti-semitic remark of my patient comes back to 
mind. Negroes and Jews. .. In the film there is also a 
Negro. . . Oh yes, the actor plays the part of a Negro... 
Of course, he is presented as Othello, the Moor of Venice. 
There is a scene in which the actor comes into conflict with 
a high aristocrat, the same man who is his more fortunate 
rival in the love for the girl. . . This snobbish character 
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speaks of Shakespeare as an inferior, barbarian playwright 
who cannot hold a candle to Corneille and Racine. There 
again appear the threads between my patient’s remark and 
the film. .. The Negroes and the Jews. .. Jericho and 
Othello. 

But how does Jephta come into my train of thoughts? . 
For the life of me I do not know how the figure of this Judge 
from the Old Testament wandered into my associations. . 
How did just he drift into them? A penny for my thoughts! 
But even this seems overpaid, because nothing occurs to me... 
Jephta ....Jephta and his daughter. . . . Did not Jephta make 
a vow when he went out to fight the enemies of the Israelites 
that he would sacrifice the first person he would encounter 
after his victorious return from battle? And did he not meet 
his daughter whom he then had to sacrifice to the cruel god of 
the Hebrews? 

I am trying to reconstruct what I had thought before 


that. . . The Negroes and the Jews. . . . The aristocrat who 
speaks derogatorily of Shakespeare and Othello. . . . Is Jephta 
or his daughter perhaps mentioned in Othello? ... For a 


moment I thought it must be there, but no, it can’t be... . 
There is some memory stirring within me that Jeptha’s daugh- 
ter is mentioned in one of Shakespeare’s tragedies. .. No, not 
in Othello. . . Perhaps in the Merchant of Venice? .. . 

I overcome my laziness, I get up from the couch and get 
the Coneordance of Shakespeare’s work in order to look it 
up. . . There it is. . . Neither in Othello nor in the Merchant 
of Venice. .. (The Moor of Venice and the Merchant of 
Venice — is this the common element between the plays? Oh 
no, it must be again the race — discrimination. Negroes and 
Jews, Othello and Shylock.) The passage is in Hamlet, says 
the Concordance, Act II, Scene 2. . . Ah here! Hamlet runs 
into Polonius and says 


**O Jephta, judge of Israel, what a treasure hadst thou’’ 
The old courtier asks: 
**What treasure had he, my lord?’’ and the prince answers: 
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‘‘One fair daughter, and no more 
To which he loved passing well”’ 

Polonius who is convinced that Hamlet’s love for Ophelia. 
has driven him crazy, thoughtfully remarks: ‘‘Still on my 
daughter... .’’ And Hamlet asks: ‘‘Am I not the right, old 
Jephta?’’, thus identifying the pompous, old courtier with 
the Biblical judge. 

Jephta — Jephta’s daughter. ... Jessisa. .. Jessica is 
the daughter of the Jew Shylock. Here then is the connecting 
link with Jephta’s daughter. . . Jephta loved his child and had 
to kill her. Shylock loves his daughter and yet he curses her 
when she elopes with a good for nothing fellow. .. More than 
this: he wishes to see her dead at his feet when he learns that 
she squanders that money for which he has toiled and slaved 
so long. 

I remember having read in the book of some Shakespeare 
commentator or critic that this trait adds to the repulsive 
picture of Shylock’s character. How could a father wish to 
see his daughter dead merely because she throws money away? 
Yet, these good people do not understand that it is the Oriental 
temper which still lives in the Jews of late times, which bursts 
forth in Shylock’s rage. . . . Such wishes as well as Jephta’s 
vow are expressions of that excitable temper that flares sud- 
denly up and is often enough followed by intense remorse and 
severe selfpunishment. There are hateful outbreaks against 
objects very much loved, loved not wisely, but too well... . 
Yes those ancient Jews were afraid of themselves and of the 
intensity of their passions. They had to protect themselves 
in their love-objects. .. They were so afraid that they had a 
solemn religious formula in which they asked God to consider 
oaths spoken in moments of rage as invalid. They anticipated 
such outbreaks in themselves and asked God, not to oblige 
them to keep those vows and to forgive them. That formula 
or prayer is called Kol Nidre and is recited on the High Holi- 
day, Rosh Hashanah or the Hebrew New Year. In it all such 
oaths and vows taken in the year just beginning are declared 
invalid. I published a paper on this subject in my book 
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THE RITUAL. 


How did I become interested in the Kol Nidre? I am an 
infidel Jew.... Do I have the same inclination to swear away 
the life of dear persons, when I am very angry? Have I some 
of that hot temper; do I know such sudden flareups and out- 
breaks as Shylock’s? I suddenly feel the urgent wish to read 
those scenes in the Merchant of Venice where Shylock curses 
his daughter and wishes to see her dead at his feet. 


V 

[ had tried first to search below the surface for the mean- 
ing of those associations and names. I did not get very far, 
because as soon as I caught a glimpse of the significance of the 
names of Jericho, Jeptha and Jessica, my interest became 
deflected and turned into a new direction. Investigating those 
first associations took only a few minutes and now it is late 
at night. I wanted to look up some passages in the Merchant 
of Venice. I did that, but then I read-the whole play again 
and spent a few hours in thinking about it, daydreaming and 
pondering about it, following ideas that took me far off. While 
I read the familiar scenes of Shakespeare’s play I went astray 
in my thoughts, pursuing fleeting images and impressions. 
Embryos of ideas, snatches of new thoughts emerged. They 
were brushed aside, but they recurred and would not let 
themselves be rejected. These new thoughts all concerned the 
contrast and conflict of Shylock and Antonio. There was 
something in the opposition of these two antagonists which I 
sensed, but could not grasp. 

This mysterious something transgressed the narrow limi- 
tations of the plot about a loan and about a legal argument 
and counter-argument. Something there is unsaid, but con- 
veyed. Some concealed meaning is alluded to, but eludes the 
search of logical and conscious thinking. Shylock and Antonio 
are, of course, not only this money-lending Jew and that Vene- 
tian merchant, in spite of all individual traits and typical 
features. They are even more than types, more than the kind 
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and noble Gentile and the malicious son of the old tribe. That 
intangible and elusive element seems to overlap into an area 
not only overindividual and beyond the typical; it shatters . 
the frame of the two characters and reaches to the sky. In 
reading the play, Antonio and Shylock grew in my thoughts 
to gigantic figures standing against each other silently. I did 
not know what this transformation meant and I first tried to 
solve the problem by means of conscious analytic interpreta- 
tion. It was as if a fisherman casts out a net into the deep sea. 
He brings something up from the depth, but it is certainly 
not what he wanted and hoped to get. That which he tried 
to bring up to the surface, slipped through the meshes of his 
net. 

[ am certainly not the first analyst who interpreted Shy- 
lock’s terms, namely the condition that he can cut a pound of 
flesh ‘‘in what part of your body pleaseth me’’ as a substitute 
—expression of castration. When later on in the play the 
cut should be made from the breast, analytic interpretation 
will easily understand the mechanism of distorticn that oper- 
ates here and displaces the performance from a part of the 
body below to above. Only one step is needed to reach the 
concept that to the Gentile of Medieval times the Jew uncon- 
sciously typified the castrator, because he circumcised male 
children. Cireumcision is, as psychoanalytical experiences 
teaches us, conceived as a milder form of castration. The Jew 
thus appeared to the Gentiles as a dangerous figure from 
whom the threat of castration originated. Consciously, to 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries (as to many of our own 
time) the Jew appears as a money-taking and — grasping 
figure who takes financial advantage of the Gentiles. Uncon- 
sciously he is the man who threatens to damage them by cut- 
ting off the penis. Because his tribe performs the archaic 
operation of circumcision, the Jew represents an unconscious 
danger to the masculinity of the Gentiles. This unconscious 
factor has to be added to the strange features of his different 
religious rituals, to the unfamiliar dietary customs and the 
divergent habits of the foreign minority. 2) If Shylock 
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insists upon cutting out a pound of flesh from Antonio’s 
breast, it is, as if he demanded that the Gentile be made a Jew, 
if he cannot pay back the three thousand Ducats at the fixed 
time. Otherwise put: Antonio should submit to the religious 
ritual of circumcision. 


The application of the analytic method is really not 
needed to arrive at this conclusion. It could be easily reached 
on another route. At the end of the ‘‘Comedy’’ Antonio 
demands that Shylock should ‘‘ presently become a Christian.’’ 
If this is the justified amend the Jew has to make for his earlier 
condition it has to fit its character which would be according 
to poetic justice that the Jew be forced to become a Christian 
after he had insisted that his opponent should become a Jew. 


Such a retaliation corresponds to the oldest law of the world, 
to the ius talionis that demands tooth for tooth, eye for eye. 


That bit of insight into the concealed meaning of Shylock 
demand remained an isolated and trifling scrap of analytic 
interpretation until it was blended with other impressions. 
The first impression concerned the character of Shylock. I 
remember that I once talked with Freud about what consti- 
tutes that quality we call character. He said that in his opin- 
ion character is signified by the predominence of one or a few 
drives over others. While all the drives are, of course, present 
and operating, one of them is distinguished and superior in 
intensity. We say then, that this persons has character, a 
quality we do not attribute to others in whom all drives seem 
equally developed. While I read the play, Shylock’s thirst 
of revenge impressed me more than any other features of the 
man. At the same time half-forgotten lines from the Holy 
Scriptures began to sound in my mind, fragmentary sentences, 


snatches of lines. . . . ‘‘The Lord will take vengeance on His 
adversaries’’. . . ‘‘They shall see My vengeance. . .’’ ‘‘1 will 


not spare them on the day of vengeance’’ and others. Yes, 
the God of the Old Testament is a vindictive God. He has 
perhaps not only the virtues, but also the vices of the wor- 
shipers in whose image He is made. 
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At a certain moment I was, it seemed, carried away by a 
fancy or an impression that had gained power over me. It 
seemed to me that the figure of the God of the Old Testament, 
Jahwe Himself, looms gigantically behind ‘‘the Jew that 
Shakespeare drew.’’ The mythological figure of the old God 
reduced to the size of a human creature, diminished and 
dressed up as a Jewish money-lender? Jahwe, the Lord, who 
eame to earth on the Rialto? But the impression quickly 
evaporated. It was as if I had, for a moment, seen an appari- 
tion in the delusive light of that evening. It reappeared, how- 
ever, later on. 


VI 

I then became more interested in another impression that 
surprised me because it had not been there when I had previ- 
ously read and seen the play: the lack of characterization of 
Antonio. If there is a leading character in any Shakespeare 
play who is less of a personality, is less colorful and less 
equipped with distinguishing individual traits, 1 would like to 
know of it. There is no doubt that Antonio is the leading - 
character. His is the title-role of the Merchant of Venice 
although his opponent steals the show. To my knowledge no 
literary critic has pointed out how colorless Antonio is com- 
pared with Shylock. 

What do we know of Antonio? Only that he is kind, loves 
his friends, is generous to the extent of self-sacrifice and that 


he is said. . . He is kindliness itself, personified. . . He loves 
his friends, he wants to give his life for his friends. ... He 


is eager to make the supreme self-sacrifice. Greater love hath 


no man... He not only suffers, he is suffering, grief, sorrow 


themselves. He is sad. Why? Nobody knows, least of all 
himself. Is this a shorteoming on the part of the greatest play- 
wright of the world or is there some thing hidden here, un- 
known even to the Bard? 


The play opens with Antonio’s entrance and these are his 
first lines : 
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In sooth, I know not why I am so sad. 

It wearies me; you say it wearies you; 

But how I caught it, found it, came by it 
What stuff ’tis made of, whereof it is born, 


I am to learn; 
And such a want-wit sadness makes of me, 
That I have much ado to know myself 


His friends try in vain to explain his sadness, but he 
denies that he thinks of his merchandise at sea and answers 
with a sad ‘‘ Fie, Fie’’ when Salarino suspects that he could be 
in love. He is, so to speak, sad without reason. I now remem- 
ber that I have read in the book of a Shakespeare commentator 
that Antonio has ‘‘the spleen.’’ It seems to me that this 
concept is too British. .. While I still ponder over Antonio’s 
mysterious sadness, a line runs through my mind. ‘‘He was 
despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief.’’ And then: ‘‘He hath borne our griefs and ¢car- 
ried our sorrows.’’. .. But those are passages from the Holy 
Seripture! ... How do they now emerge? It occurs to me 
where and when I heard them last. A friend let me have the 
records of Handel’s ‘‘Messiah’’ a few days ago. 


In the Fourth Act, Antonio says: 


I am a tainted wether of the flock, 
Meetest for death 


Actually, he does not awaken interest and sympathy by 
the person he is, but by what happens to him; not by his per- 
sonality, but by his destiny. He is, he says, a tainted wether of 
the flock, destined to die. He is, rather, a lamb. ... From 
somewhere the phrase ‘‘ Agnus Dei qui tollit peccata mundi’’ 
comes to mind. Is this not from the Vulgate, the translation 
of the New Testament? Immediately a passage from the 
Messiah emerges, the passage of ‘‘the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world.’’ 


Antonio’s sadness... the man of sorrow... the Lamb of 
God .. . destined to die . . . He was wounded for our trans- 
gressions . .. He was bruised for our iniquities. ... The scene 


he 
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before the court at Venice. ... The readiness to die for others. 

No, I am not the victim of a delusion. Behind the figure 
of Antonio is the greater one of Jesus Christ. Again the motif 
‘‘He was despised and rejected’’ emerges as if the tune wants 
to confirm my thought, as if the line from the MESSIAH 
announces that my concept is correct. 


Vil 

Again there is the image of Antonio and Shylock standing 
opposite each other, ,the one all charity and the other no char- 
ity at all.... I know now clearly what was in the background 
of my mind while I read the play, what were the vague im- 
pressions that crowded upon me until they became condensed 
into one leading thought. I am turning the leaves of the vol- 
ume and my glance chances upon the lines of Shylock in the 
First Act where he speaks directly to the noble Venetian 
Merchant : 


Signior Antonio many a time and oft 

In the Rialto you have rated me 

About my money and my usances 

Still I have borne it with a patient shrug 
For sufferance is the badge of our tribe. 
You call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog 
And spit upon my Jewish gabardine 

And all for use of that which is mine own... 


Here is one of the few occasions in which Antonio shows 
temperament and hate in contrast to his otherwise gentle and 
weak attitude... Not a trace of charity and loving kindness 
here. Not very Christian, as a matter of fact: This seems to 
contradict my concept that behind the Gentile merchant is 
the figure of his God concealed. 

But then it occurs to me that this feature does not contra- 
dict my thesis. It rather confirms it. Did He not go up to 
Jerusalem when Passover was at hand and abuse and whip 
the moneychangers and drive them all out of the temple? Did 
He not pour out their money and overthrow their tables? 
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Behind the treatment Shylock gets from Antonio the features 
of the primal pattern of the Holy Scripture becomes apparent. 

I do not doubt any more that behind Antonio and Shy- 
lock are hidden the great figures of their Gods. Here are two 
small people in Venice but the shadows they cast are gigantic 
and their conflict shakes the world. There is the vengeful and 
zealous God of the Old Testament and the milder Son-God of 
the Gospels who rebelled against his father, suffered death for 
His revolt and became God Himself, afterwards. The two 
gods are presented and represented in this play by two of their 
typical worshippers of the playwright’s time. 

Shakespeare wanted to present a Jewish figure as he and 
his contemporaries saw it, but the character grew beyond 
human measure into the realm of the mythical as if the God 
of the Jews stood behind the stage. Shakespeare wanted to 
shape the destiny of a Gentile Merchant who almost became 
the victim of a vengeful, evil Jew, but the unconscious imagi- 
nation of this writer shattered the thin frame of his plot. The 
myth-forming fantasy of this man William Shakespeare. his 
‘*imagination compléte,’’ as Taine says, reached so much fur- 
ther than his conscious mind. It reached beyond the thoughts 
and designs, known to him, into the region where the great 
myths and religious legends of the people are born and bred. 
He wanted only to write a comedy with the plot about the 
curious case of a Jew who was outjewed. Unconscious memory- 
traces made him shape the conflict of the two Gods, the holy 
story as he had absorbed it as a boy. Invisible threads connect 
the Merchant of Venice with the medieval Passionplays. 

He took the two plots from many sources, the story of the 
three caskets and the tale of the merchant who got a rough 
deal from a malicious Jew and alloyed them into a play. This 
William saw the Jews as the Toms, Dicks, and Harrys of his 
time saw them, despised them, and mocked them, and hated 
them. But something greater than his conscious thought gave 
that Jew a voice of his own, a rancorous voice that speaks in 


icy sarcasm, biting and accusing, a voice full of sound and 
fury, rising in passionate protest and ebbing in utter despair. 
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The creative and recreative imagination of this man Shake- 
speare poured into the trivial plot of the three thousand ducats 
something of the stuff the great myths of people, the dreams of 
mankind, are made on. He added the figure of Antonio who 
was to be cut and mutilated, to the mythical figures of Attis, 
Adonis and Jesus Christ, who were torn to pieces. Only sinall, 
inconspicuous traits, little features overlooked and neglected, 
invisible or only visible under the microscope of psycho-ana- 
lytic serutiny reveal that behind the trivial figures of the com- 
edy are hidden Jehovah and Jesus, that the real personae 
dramatis are overdimensional. 

In the battles between the Danai and the Trojans, as 
Homer describes them, the Gods of the Olympus fought in 
the skies above the heads of the combatants. In the fight 
between the Gentiles of Venice and the Jew Shylock the great- 
est conflict of the world is presented in a courtroom-scene. I 
am toying with the plan to publish this new concept. Perhaps 
in a literary magazine. .. And why not in a psychoanalytic 
journal since it is the result of psychologic evaluation of small 
inconspicuous traits in the classical manner of analytic observ- 
ation of trifles.. ? Perhaps I should entitle the paper with 
with the sentence ‘‘ Et hie dei sunt.’’ Also here are Gods. 


When I arrived at this concept — or should I rather say 
when this coneept arrived at me ?—I felt that glow of thought, 
known to all explorers who first recognize a secret connection, 
that burning felicity of discovery. It was, to be sure, only a 
small thing, a trifling contribution to the interpretation of a 
Shakespearean play, only a little bit of a new construction, 
yet. ... The inscription I had often seen on old Austrian 
cottages, when I was a boy, occurred to me: ‘‘Klein, aber 
mein.’’ (Small but my own.) 

It is, | thought, but a trifle of an idea, but it is original. 
And then came the doubt as to its originality. I had the feel- 
ing that I had had this very thought before, a long time ago. 

Yet, | knew, it had occurred now, when I reread the 
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MERCHANT OF VENICE. . . Is there a phenomenon analo- 
gous to the sensation of deja vu in the area of thinking, a 
feeling of deja pensé .. .? Perhaps I did read it once and 
have forgotten it, and now I thought of it as an original idea 
of my own.... I am trying to remember what various critics 
and historians of literature wrote on the MERCHANT OF 
VENICE. . . No, there is nothing comparable to my concept. 

Yet, I know this thought from somewhere. ... When it 
occurred to me, I nodded, so to speak, to it as you do to all old 
acquaintances whom you run into on the street and whom you 
have not seen for many years. 

When did I first see the MERCHANT OF VENICE? 
That was when I was sixteen or seventeen years old, in Vienna. 

Wait! I admonished myself! Let me think. ... I have 
forgotten who acted the part of Shylock, but I still remember 
the figure of the actor: a thin man with an iron gray wisp of 
beard, a dark gabardine and the black little cap of the Ortho- 
dox Jew. His too vivid gestures and his expressive voice that 
ran the gamut from cold logic to embittered passion and spoke 
the verse of Shakespeare with a Yiddish modulation which 


was not at all ridiculous. ... That was in 1904 or 1905. 

The play occupied my thoughts for a long time... . I was 
a boy and another still younger boy lived in Vienna then and 
his name was Adolf Hitler... At this time, when I was sixteen, 
I did not love Shakespeare, but Heinrich Heine... . By God, 
Heine. ... That is it... I read then the splendid prose of 


Heine and among his writings the paper Gods in E-rile. In 
this essay the writer imagines that the ancient gods of the 
Greeks did not perish when Christ triumphed and conquered 
the world. They became refugées and left their country. They 
immigrated, went underground. They disguised themselves 
and lived anonymously in exile a pitiful or comfortable life. 
They tried to get a job, incognito, of course. They drank beer 
instead of nectar. Apollo who had once led the cows of Adme- 
tos to pasture, became a shepherd in Lower Austria, Mars 
became a soldier and Mercury a Dutch merchant who was 


quite prosperous. Bacchus became Father-Superior of a Mon- 
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astery. . . I must have read that very picturesque fantasy 
of the vicissitudes of the ancient Greek Gods before or at the 
time when I first saw the MERCHANT OF VENICE in the 
Burgtheater. . . Sometime and somewhere the memory of 
those pages of Heine’s GODS IN EXILE must have merged 
with vague ideas and impressions about the figures of Antonio 
and Shylock. .. The two thoughts met, and coalesced. The 
result of their mixture was the concept, then only dimly per- 
eeived, that also Shyiock and Antonio are disguised figures of 
Gods, reduced to very human size, reappearing in the earthly 
shape of a noble Venetian merchant and of an old vengeful 
Jew. .. This paper by Heine is thus the birthplace or the 
source of my ‘‘original’’ concept or it stimulated, at least, its 
genesis. Yes, Heinrich Heine. . . I suddenly remember that 
the same great German writer wrote another short essay about 
Shakespeare’s Maiden and Women. ... 1 had, of course, read 
this paper too, perhaps about the same time I read the Gods in 
Exile. The coincidence facilitated perhaps the meeting of the 
two thoughts in my mind after the performance of the MER- 
CHANT OF VENICE. 

I walk over to my bookcase and I take the volume of 
Heines collected works. Here is the essay on Shakespeare’s 
Women... And here are the passages on Jessica. I begin to 
read and again I get under the spell of Heine’s magnificent 
diction as once when I was a boy. 

Heine writes about a performance of the MERCHANT OF 
VENICE: ‘‘ When I saw this play at Drury Lane, there stood 
behind in the box a pale, fair Briton who at the end of the 
Fourth Act fell a-weeping passionately, several times exclaim- 
ing: ‘The poor man is wronged!’’’ The poet thinks of this 
lady when he visits Venice later on: ‘‘ Wondering dream — 
hunter that I am, I looked around, everywhere on the Rialto 
to see if I could find Shylock... But I found him nowhere on 
the Rialto, and I determined to seek my old acquaintance in 
the Synagogue. The Jews were then celebrating their day of 
Atonement. ... Although I looked all around the Synagogue, 
I nowhere discovered the face of Shylock. I saw him not. But 
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towards evening, when, according to Jewish belief, the gates 
of Heaven are shut and no prayer can then obtain admission, 
{ heard a voice, with a ripple of tears that never were wept by 
eyes. It was a sob that could come only from a breast that held 
in it all martyrdom, which for eighteen centuries had been 
born by a whole tortured people. It was the death rattle of a 
soul sinking down dead — tired at heaven’s gate and I seemed 
to know the voice, and I felt that I had heard it long ago, then, 
in utter despair, It moaned out, then as now, ‘‘Jessica, my 
child!”’ 

In these lines, written more than one hundred years ago, 
Heine has touched the most vulnerable spot of Shake- 
speare’s Shylock. The picture of the old man who has broken 
down and moans, ‘‘Jessica, my child’’ has the gloomy grand- 
eur of the Biblical paintings of Rembrandt. 


Ix 

It is strange that Heine has so little to say about Jessica 
with whose personality this piece should deal. She is for him 
just a pleasure-seeking, egocentric female. But he had quite 
a few things to say about those Venetian young men who are 
friends of the noble Antonio. He sees them with a critical eye 
and he is right in looking down on them. Bassanio is a fortune- 
hunter who adds debts to debts, to make a luxurious trip and 
who does not hesitate to risk the life of his best friend in order 
to impress Portia by his elegance. How low can you get? 
There is Lorenzo who elopes with Jessica and lives on the 
money and jewels she has taken from her father, lives sump-- 
tuously throwing Shylock’s money around, There are those 
other playboys, irresponsible, flippant, crude and conceited, 
shallow and out for fun only — such charming people! 

Is Shylock not right when he looks down upon those noble 
Venetian young gentlemen and speaks aside: 


These be the Christian husband. | 
have a daughter. 
Would any of the stock of Barrabas 
Had been her husband rather 
than a Christian. 
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I have two daughters and considering these young noble- 
men I feel as he does. .. . 

And Jessica falls in love with one of those guys who talks: 
big and is an empty shell. He will be fed up with her very 
soon, will soon throw her over and will look down on her 
because she is Jewish. .And the girl herself? She is ashamed 
of her father, calls herself daughter of his blood, not of his 
heart. She robs him and leaves him alone and in despair. 
Farewell, she says: 


And if my fortune be not crost 
I have a father, you a daughter lost. 


| begin to wonder how I came to all these thoughts and 
I am curious. How did I arrive from thinking of an alcoholic 
patient to an analytic contribution to Shakespeare’s play? 1 
fail to recognize any connections in my associations. . . It is 
really puzzling and I would like to find out which ways my 
train of thoughts wandered. I want to discover the truth 
about them, and about myself, the truth, fair or foul... . 

| first remembered the remark of my patient Bill who 
is a playboy & drunkard about negros & Jews. Then only 
words came when I was half asleep. Only names: Jones, 
Jericho, Jephta, Jessica, Jehovah, Jesus. .. O yes, there were 
thought-connections: Emperor Jones, Jericho, that Jewish 
peddler in the film, who appeared to me as a kind of degraded 
Jehovah, Jephta, who had to sacrifice his own daughter, Jes- 
sica, the daughter of Shylock. And then Shylock himself as 
a human representative of the God of the Jews, reduced and 
despised in this earthly shape, and Antonio, a small-sized edi- 
tion of the Nazarene. . The trial as a miniature of the great 
conflict of the old and the new God... Gods in Exile... Heine. 

. And Heine’s words about Shylock and Jessica. 

But what was there before I thought of that patient and 
of his anti-Semitic remark? . . . Nothing occurs to me. . . 
There is a blank. I think only that I am very tired and that 
[ should go to bed. . . It is long after midnight. Thody is 
not home yet. . . Thody. . . 
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x 

All of a sudden I recognize with full clarity where the 
whole train of thought started and why it took this direction 
and what it means. I am amazed and it is at this point that 
I repeat wholeheartedly that sentence of my patient: ‘‘Our 
mind is an insult to our intelligence.’’ 

When Thody came into the room to say good night and 
went out for a date, I must have thought some uncomfortable 
thoughts. I brushed them aside and tried to run away from 
them. I turned my attention to the analytic sessions of the 
day and thus arrived at the thought of my patient and his 
remark about Negroes and Jews. . . . It started there and 
now all comes back to me, also the thoughts I tried to escape 
from. .. Thody’s date must have awakened a dormant fear 
that she could get infatuated or even fall in love with one of 
those worthless New York playboys, one of the ilk to which 
my patient Bill or Lorenzo in the MERCHANT OF VENICE 
belongs. It occurred to me that she will be eighteen years old 
next year and that she could take the funds I saved for her 
education and for which I toiled and worked so hard so many 
years. She could elope with just such an immature young 
fellow and give him her money... She could elope as Jessica 
did. . . and the young ne’er-do-well would use her and the 
money and would shortly afterwards throw her over and 
abuse her. 

I know, of course, that none of those fears is justified. 
Thody is not infatuated with any boy and, even if she were, 
she is quite intelligent and, although she is temperamental and 
impulsive, she has a lot of common sense. How do I come to 
have such vain fears and nonsensical thoughts? They must 
have originated in fleeting impressions I have received lately. 
Thody expressed the other day her discontent with our very 
modest apartment. She seems to be ashamed of it and hesitates 
to invite her girl friends to her house. She is sometimes impa- 
tient with my old fashioned views — and who knows? — per- 
haps she is somewhat ashamed of me. She is also dissatisfied 
with me, it seems, because I am always working and I do not 
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explain things to her that she wants to know. The other day 
when I had no time to explain some psychologic terms, she 
said angrily : ‘‘I could just as well be a shoemaker’s daughter.”’ 
She is dissatisfied with her home, its atmosphere, also in other 
directions. .. And girls in such moods are sometimes tempted 
to elope with the first boy with whom they get infatuated. 

But this is nonsense, idle fancy and vain fears! .. I am 
not Shylock and my daughter is not Jessica. .. Even if she 
should want some day to elope with such a playboy and give 
him the money I saved for her college education, I mused, 


what could I, an old codger, do? ... Have I the right to do 
anything? ... You cannot teach another human being how to 
live... Not even your own child. ... Perhaps especially not 


your own child. 

It is strange how the idea, or the fear | ran away from, 
followed me. I tried to escape from it and it pursued me. In 
my associations I went off on a tangent and was led to the 
center of the problem that unconsciously pre-occupies me. 
My alcoholic patient took in my thoughts the place of the 
imaginary playboy who is the future suitor of Thody. From 
there I drifted-into speculations on Shylock, Jessica and An- 
tonio and then went into a psychological analysis of the secret 
background of the MERCHANT OF VENICE, of the second 
concealed compartment of the play. 

How did I come to the new idea? Certainly not by con- 
scious logical conclusions. If there were any, they followed 
the concept I had already reached. It was an intuitive insight 
that suddenly emerged. .. Out of the Nowhere into the Here. 

But such intuition is only the sudden perception of an 
earlier intellectual experience which had remained unconscious 
and surprisingly reached the threshold of conscious thinking 
with the help of new impressions. Could I not later on remem- 
ber some parts of those old thoughts, recognize in retrospect 
the raw material out of which the new concept was made? 

Looking back at the process, I still wonder how the thought 
about my patient suddenly turned to those names: Jones, 
Jericho, Jephta, Jehovah, Jesus. Chaotic and yet following 
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its own hidden laws, my associations arrived on a detour at 
their destination. There is a psychological resemblance between 
this disjointed way of thinking and the ‘‘flight of ideas,’’ to 
be found in manic states and in the ‘‘word-salad’’ of the 
schizophrenics. The pathological flight of ideas is perhaps 
also not a flight toward certain things, but a flight away from 
a pursuing idea. The old German expression Jdeen-jagd is 
more appropriate. From casually progressing associations 
my thoughts increased their tempo, began to chase each other. 
tt was as if they first were comfortably pacing and suddenly 
went into galloping like a horse that shies away from its own 
shadow. Then they changed their pace again when I drifted 
into those thoughts on Shakespeare’s characters. I really 
reached the phase of objective study, and the origin of my 
thoughts, their personal sources, were forgotten or submerged. 
Here is an alloy of aim-directed logical and rational thinking 
and hidden irrational and emotional thoughts directed by un- 
conscious drives. As far as I know, psychiatry has no name 
for such composite processes, that are logically progressing, 
but governed by invisible emotions and forces. 


XI 

While I thus reviewed my own mental process, I felt no 
emotion except the curiosity of the psychological observer. I 
asked myself: did I feel any emotion during the whole pro- 
cess? Oh yes, there was this moment of glow when I discov- 
ered traces of the old myth in the plot of the MERCHANT 
OF VENICE, but nothing else. Even when I reread the play, 
there was no strong emotion. Nothing of the cathartic effect 
Aristotle recognized, no purification of emotions through fear 
and pity. 

But that impression must have been self-deceiving. I 
grinned to myself ironically: this is certainly not a deep ob- 
servation. Nothing penetrating about it.... Of course, there 
must have been emotions that directed the course of my 
thoughts. There was, no doubt, jealousy of my daughter, also 
possessiveness, fury against the unknown young man who will 
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take her away from me .I sense how intense the rage and 
revengefulness against that imaginary young men must have 
been, because it emerged in the substitution-displacement of 
the trial scene between Shylock and Antonio, in the Jew’s 
insistence on cutting a pound of flesh from his opponent. Also 
an intense anger against my daughter can easily be conjec- 
tured, because the thought of Jephta appeared. The scene in 
which Shylock wishes to see his disloyal daughter dead at his 
feet was vividly recalled. There were, I am sure, also love for 
my daughter and the awareness of my helplessness, if and 
when a certain situation would endanger her safety and quite 
a few other emotions. ' 
But all of them are only suggested by psychologic reason- 
ing. All this is only theoretical insight. I don’t feel any of 
those emotions. They are only guessed and not experienced. 
But then, all of a sudden, I know that they are there be- 
cause I hear my own voice moaning, ‘‘Thody, my child!*’ 


125 West d58th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


1. From a book The Haunting Melody to be published by Farrar, Straus 
& Co., New York 

2) Study of Medieval folklore does not leave any doubt about this 
character of the Jews in the thoughts of the people among whom they 
lived. (Compare, for instance, George Liebe, “Der Jude in der deutschen 
Vergangenheit,” Leipzig, 1912). 

About the unconscious significance of circumcision as castration, see my 
study “The Puberty Rites of the Primitives” in my book THE RITUAL. 
(Farrar, Strauss & Co., New York, 1942.) 
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ORDEAL 


by 
Fritz Wittels: 


This story is a translation of one written in 1908 and published in 
Vienna by the late Dr. Fritz Wittels shortly after his first meeting with 
Freud. The story is in the style of an ancient German folk tale and 
is believed to be of historic interest in that it is perhaps the first work 
of fiction to be inspired by the newly developing science in which the 
author became so eminent a student. 


Hadmar Von Hornsberg had been brought up at his 
uncle’s castle, for his mother was dead and his father was 
a warrior who could not be burdened with the care of a 
child. When Hadmar was nearing manhood it happened 
one day that in passing through a narrow gallery he came 
upon his cousin Gertrud. 

As children the two had romped and played together. 
But in time she had come to cast down her eyes while he 
was unabashed. This had brought on coolness between 
them. Now, as they met in the small gallery and the maiden 
sought to glide past him, Hadmar impulsively took her in 
his arms and kissed her. 


The effect of that kiss seemed inexplicable. 

Gertrud pushed her cousin back in utter loathing and 
as in mortal fear rushed down the stairs to the inner yard. 
There, on the lawn, she collapsed. When Hadmar hurried 
to her side her body was writhing so in pain that he cried 
for help, whereupon servants came and carried her into the 
women’s house. 

From that day on Gertrud spoke little and the red 
of her cheeks faded. Anxiously did she avoid the young 
knight and hide her face whenever he came by unexpected- 
ly. Hadmar for his part could not guess how it was that 
one kiss could have had so deep an effect. But as he saw 
how she suffered he sensed that he had somehow sinned 
against her, and tried more than once to gain her forgive- 
ness. Yet he never got beyond the first few words, because 
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Gertrud began to tremble violently whenever he stood be- 
fore her. 

Thereafter Hadmar also kept away from his cousin 
and might have given her little thought had he not learned 
that she was spreading all kinds of slander to injure his 
reputation. This seemed to him a sinister change in the 
character of his childhood playmate. It troubled him much 
and his life at the castle became insufferable. 

While he was still wondering whether he should not 
ask permission to return to his father’s citadel, his uncle 
took the lead and sent him forth angrily, for after the many 
accusations which his daughter Gertrud had made he felt 
that Hadmar was a dishonorable vouth who no longer could 
be trusted. 

Bitter at heart Hadmar sought out Gertrud before his 
departure and asked her why she rated the guilt of an only 
kiss so high. 

‘‘Hadmar, you are dreaming!’’, she cried out. ‘‘ When 
did you ever kiss me?’’ 

Hadmar, his lips trembling with astonishment at his 
cousin’s words, tried to refresh her memory of the incident. 
But she began to shake fitfully and her eyes glazed over as 
ever before when he had confronted her, and he saw that 
she was deaf to his words. Thus he left her and the castle 
of his uncle, his heart aching and his thoughts in turmoil 
about this enigma: that Gertrud hated him because he had 
kissed her, and yet did not know that he had. 

When Hadmar returned to the castle of his birth he 
found that his father had been slain shortly before in one 
of the bloody feuds in which the knight was constantly en- 
gaged to keep foreign hirelings out of the country. For 
some years, as he grew further into manhood and came into 
his estate, Hadmar lived in peace among his friends and 
relatives. Then, suddenly, one day he was summoned to 
the court of the ruling Duke. There he heard with amaze- 
ment that some unidentified personnage had reported him 
as the leader of a group of conspirators seeking to dethrone 
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the Duke and replace him with an exiled pretender. Had- 
mar protested his innocence, and when his secret accuser 
failed to appear and no proof of the charges was forthcom- 
ing, the Duke reluctantly sent him away with a warning 
and an enjoinder for future obedience, but nonetheless or- 
dered the confiscation of two of Hadmar’s estates. 

Hadmar returned to his castle, wondering who his 
accuser might have been and how the fantastic charge 
eould have arisen. He lived quietly with no contact with 
outsiders; but hardly a year passed that he did not hear 
of new accusations made against him at the Duke’s court. 
In time a friend informed him secretly that his accuser was 
Hermann Von Landenberg, one of the Duke’s foreign hire- 
lings, who shortly before Hadmar’s summons to the court 
had arrived there to marry a beautiful woman and simul- 
taneously gain an important position. Hadmar discovered 
who that woman was: his cousin Gertrud. 

What demon possessed her, he asked himself. How 
could the hatred, arisen from that stolen kiss of so long 
ago, continue to burn with such intensity? Yet, he would 
have kept his peace had not this Landenberger, Gertrud’s 
husband, set out against him. 

One spring, when Hadmar returned from a pilgrimage 
to Rome, he found much of his castle a smouldering ruin. 
The villagers reported that a strange knight and his follow- 
ers had set fire to it the night before. Hadmar had no 
doubt who was responsible. With a band of his men he 
lost no time in pursuit of the fleeing Landenberger and his 
troop. There was a short and bitter battle in which Her- 
mann Von Landenberg was deeply wounded and taken 
prisoner. Hadmar brought his enemy back to what was 
left of his castle. Though all was done to nurse the cap- 
tured knight, his wound did not heal. As death approached, 
the repentant man confessed what Hadmar had already 
known: that it was Gertrud, the Landenberger’s wife, who 
had driven him to his acts, who had fanned the fires of his 
malice and enmity. Hadmar hung on the dying man’s 
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words, he burned with the desire to hear more of Gertrud 
and, perhaps, to find the solution of the old enigma: the 
reason for the fierce hatred that had arisen from an impuls- 
ive youthful kiss. 

‘*T shall send for this woman’’, Hadmar told the knight, 
‘*perhaps she can nurse you back to health.’’ 

Hadmar was filled with dread of seeing Gertrud, vet 
he saw no other way of unfathoming the mystery. 

And Gertrud came. In the stone-paved stately hall 
she came toward Hadmar, blonde, steely blue-eyed, youth- 
ful, almost child-like. It seemed these twenty years had 
run by her without leaving a trace, as if some designing 
fate had wanted to preserve her youth for its later pur- 
poses. But Hadmar was grey. 

‘My thanks to you that you have come’’, he said. 

“‘It is not you to whom I have come’’, answered the 
woman. 

‘*You hate me’’, asked the knight. 

“‘Did you not wound my spouse to death?’’, cried 
Gertrud. 

Grief overwhelmed Hadmar then, for he sensed all the 
hatred with which she had pursued him all these years, 
this woman who was yet in appearance so much like the 
beloved playmate of his youth. He recalled the graveled 
brook and the flowery meadow, the hideout high up in 
the linden tree, he remembered all that once was and he 
whispered to her: 

‘*Gertrud, Gertrud! Why?’’ 

She turned away. Hadmar burned with sudden anger, 
determined to bring the matter to an end. In fevered words 
he poured out to her all the many wrongs that she had done 
him, all the calumnies she had heaped upon him, and seizing 
her arm he cried: 

**All that for one kiss!’’ 

Gertrud shuddered at the word and said tonelessley: 

‘*T know nothing of a kiss!”’ 

**Devil!’’, eried Hadmar, as he gripped her arm tighter, 
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‘‘you shall not move from this spot until you tell me once 
and for all the reason why you hate me so.’’ 

Gertrud swayed, became deathly pale, and sank to the 
floor. Hadmar’s heart began to pound, his head throbbed 
and through his troubled mind there stirred the thought 
that this was but a repetition of something experienced 
once long before. He laid the unconscious woman on a 
bench, rubbed her hands and cheeks, seeking to revive 
her. Then, as in a trance, her hands reached up to him and 
pulled his face toward hers. Her lips pressed against his 
in a deep impassioned kiss. Yet her eyes remained closed 
and she was seemingly in sleep. Hadmar with an eerie 
feeling broke away and hurried out of the room to summon 
one of the woman folk. 

The following day Gertrud’s husband was dead. Had- 
mar delegated some of his men to accompany the widow 
back to the court with the remains of her spouse. 

It was shortly after the funeral that Hadmar was or- 
dered to appear before the Duke. The charge this time 
seemed more incredible than ever. It was that he had of- 
fered Gertrud the release of her husband if she would share 
Hadmar’s bed for one night. Further, the charge continued, 
Gertrud had strongly resisted, but as she had seen her hus- 
band becoming weaker and weaker, she had yielded to Had- 
mar’s lust. To compound the crime, at the very moment 
that Hadmar was possessing her body, he knew that her 
husband had already passed away. 

This was Gertrud’s testimony. And in proof thereof 
she was prepared to endure the ordeal of fire. 

The Duke sat in the great hall of his palace, surrounded 
by his counselors. A red-hot iron was carried in between 
tongs. Gertrud stepped forward, her right arm bared. 
Without faltering she gripped the glowing metal with her 
bare hand, held it for an instant and laid it on the floor in 
front of the Duke, gently and calmly, while all those about 
her were hushed and motionless. 

Hadmar witnessed all this as in a dream. When he 
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was called on to speak for himself, he said nothing. His 
face was that of a man resigned to death. 

‘‘There is then this which we must do’’, said the Duke 
slowly. ‘‘We must restore this woman’s honor.’’ 

The contract for marriage between her and Hadmar 
was drawn up. That afternoon the wedding took place. In 
front of the church a scaffold had been erected. The hang- 
man, on the Duke’s order, was in waiting. 

This was as Hadmar had expected, and he slowly mount- 
ed the steps. But Gertrud, who was now his wife, shud- 
dered at the sight. She asked the Duke for grace. When 
this was denied, she ran up the stairs of the scaffold, and 
facing the assemblage cried out: 

‘**T lied! Hadmar is innocent of all that has been charg- 
ed!’’ 

The Duke glanced about in bewilderment. But to Had- 
mar it seemed easier to die than to live with this woman. 
He shook his head. 

‘*To save me, she is lying now. Have you forgotten the 
fire ordeal through which she passed ?’’ 

‘‘The fire ordeal!’’, eame the echoing cry from the 
spectators. 

Sut as their faces turned toward Gertrud, she swiftly 
drew a dagger from her belt and cut deeply into her right 
arm. The blood gushed forth ; she paled and fell. 

When guards were rushed up to give her aid she 
motioned them away and looked toward Hadmar. Then 
Hadmar came and knelt by her. 

‘*It does not hurt’’, she said. My arm has no feeling. 
It had none before. The fire ordeal meant nothing.’’ 

She embraced Hadmar with her bleeding arm and 
whispered to him until she died. 


(Translation by P. Goetz-Wittels) 


91 Central Park West 
New York 23, N. Y. 
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A Critical Examination of 


Franz Kafka’s “The Castle” 


by 
Peter Dow Webster 


‘“This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison’d challice 


To our own lips.’’ 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth. Act 1 Se. 7 


Although it has frequently been treated as though it were 
a metaphysical essay, Franz Kafka’s ‘‘The Castle’’ is actually 
an excellent expressionistic novel, one of the greatest works 
of art produced in our time. The hero, K., reactivates salient 
erotic fantasies which give dramatic continuity and vividness 
to his inner life from the womb to early maturity. Although 
it was written in 1921, some seven years after Kafka had 
begun the writing of ‘‘The Trial’’, the inner conflict or ‘‘ar- 
rest’’ of ‘‘The Trial’’ has not appreciably advanced. It is 
unfortunate that Max Brod, the official biographer of Kafka, 
has been followed by numerous critics in an effort to make 
out of ‘‘The Castle’’ a religious message or protest against 
the incompatibles of the divine and the human order. Brod 
tells us that the hero, K., by divine dispensation was to be 
permitted to wear himself out in the village, in a sort of puni- 
tive, religious experience, and that he was to die worn out 
with the struggle. 

It is my contention that ‘‘The Castle’’ is a masterly 
artistic formulation of the conflict between the isolated ego, 
characterized by pseudo-aggression, and the total psychic 
past centered in an infantile trauma. Before Freud form- 
ulated his id-ego-superego structure of the psyche, psycholo- 
gists spoke generally of the preconscious as the content or 
even region immediately available to recall, and of the un- 
conscious as that latent, suppressed, or forgotten content 
beyond the power of conscious recollection. Using this 
schemata, the village is the preconscious, and the Castle the 
unconscious, or the mother’s womb in terms of dynamic affect 
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and ecathexis. In the course of a week’s sojourn in this 
fantasy world, the hero, K., who long, long ago, identified 
himself as Land Surveyor, reactivates the quest of his infancy 
and strives to get by the Castle authorities to the Castle 
itself. As ideal spectator’, we find these incidents grim or 
funny, depending upon our sympathetic identification with 
the hero, K., or upon our good-humored detachment from the 
hero’s plight. As a matter of fact, it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to define ‘‘The Castle’’ as either comedy or tragedy 
without some element of special pleading in the judgment. 

In the world of what is called reality or objectivity, the 
closest parallel to the content of ‘‘The Castle’’ is the working 
through process of the typical situation, minus the analyst 
and his directive interpretation. Here the artist himself 
diffuses this function in the selection and arrangement of 
incidents and tonal experiences. Yet ‘‘The Castle’’ is not 
a case history, nor factually biographical, for art abstracts 
and universalizes for aesthetic enjoyment of the reader or 
spectator. ‘‘The Castle’’ does, nevertheless, become more 
richly significant at certain points if we know the experience 
of Kafka himself as man and artist. The logic of ‘‘The 
Castle’’ is the logic of art which illuminates and creates an 
order not found in the objective continuity of life itself. 
The hero of ‘‘The Castle’’ is in all of us, and we participate 
with anxiety or amusement in the action of the story. Out- 
wardly aggressive, K. seems on the surface to be attempting 
to establish a contact with the great Klamm, a contact on 
which his whole life, so he believes, depends. Having permit- 
ted a separation in the sectors of his being to develop, K. 
has become aware of a loaded past with one set of interests 
and values, and an ego-identity so different that its appear- 
ance over the frontier in the preconscious makes it a trans- 
gressor and an alien. Kafka’s supreme contribution to modern 
literature lies in the dramatic effectiveness with which he 
has realized the fantasy life of the divided soul or psyche. 
What psychoanalysis leaves as systematic concept, Kafka 
vitalizes in emotionalized entities which become more real as 
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persons than the majority of contemporary fictional charac- 
ters. Kafka knew that he was the beginning or the end of 


something, and thus far, though he has had great influence, - 


he has had no rivals or successful imitators. ‘‘The Castle’’ 
is Kafka’s defense-projection against the overwhelming of 
the ego by the highly cathected and impacted experience of 
the past. As we watch the moves of either side, we become 
more aware of the totality of our own being, and we achieve 
at least an aesthetic catharsis. 

Every boy’s initial identification of himself as Land 
Surveyor, or the one with primordial right to the sole posses- 
sion of the mother’s womb, is delightfully, not morbidly, pro- 
jected into a universal dilemma. Within the Castle there 
rules a fantasy father, Klamm, with an elaborate bureaucracy 
at his disposal and the unquestionable authority of the primal 
libido. On the surface, K. claims that all he wants is to see, 
to talk with this overlord, and to work as Land Surveyor 
for the Castle. It becomes obvious in a short time that K. 
actually wants to get by and beyond the fantasy father to 
the Castle itself. Although Klamm has good-humoredly ac- 
knowledged the initial identification of the hero, K., as Lard 
Surveyor or the inevitable primal fixation upon the trauma, 
he no longer has any use for a Land Surveyor any more than 
there is any real use for a School Janitor, a post later assigned 
to K. by the Superintendent of the village or the precon- 
seious sector of the psyche. Life is supposed to be unified 
and fluid at any one time; the cold, dead hand of the past 
is the unfortunate condition of the emotional lag or erotic 
fixation within K.’s psyche. As K. becomes aware of the 
interrelations of the unconscious and the preconscious, he 
balks or attempts to show how illogical the whole set-up is. 
Continuing on a mature level the end result of the Oedipal 
situation, he casts aspersion upon the superego diffused as 
the authority of the Castle as a means of withstanding the 
illumination offered by the system of protective defenses 
and the dreams which make all too clear the incestuous nature 
of his effort to get by the primal father’s authority into the 
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Castle itself. K. is the great masochist in all of us at one 
time or another, preferring the self-inflicted wounds of out- 
rageous fortune to the self-achieved freedom of integration. 

The genius of Kafka lies in his power to make this con- 
flict within the self more fascinating than any story of ex- 
ternalized conflict. Though Kafka repudiated psychoanalysis 
as therapy, curiously enough claiming that within the neurosis 
there was an effort to anchor the self in mother-soil, and 
preferring like most artists an insoluble inner conflict to a 
loss of creative power, he did not avoid the sense of guilt, 
which is the fee paid for failure to surrender and to assim- 
ilate the totality of one’s past in conscious catharsis. Nor 
did he avoid in his personal life as man the intermittent 
drive toward suicide and the profound contempt for his own 
being which makes almost painful reading. But in ‘‘The 
Castle’’ we get only the overtones of all this in the form of 
endless analysis and constant challenging of the ways of God 
toward man or of the unconscious toward the conscious ego. 
I have never read, however, any work in which the essential 
morality of the unconscious is so profoundly convincing and 
illuminating. Though departmentalized and split up into 
partial systems independently activated by their own cath- 
exis, all these elements within the psyche are harmonized by 
one overall effort to prevent K. from doing anything rash 
before a decision is reached by the fantasy authorities, to 
make clear to him as conscious ego that he must live in the 
present, since the past is a poisoned chalice. The even-handed 
justice lies in the perfection with which every effort of K. to 
deceive himself is met by immediate exposure, and though he 
blunders on from one dilemma to another, there is a relentless 
drive within to show the ego that it has been victimized by 
fixation to the structures derived from a past which no longer 
has usefulness. Yet there is a kind of artistic detachment 
in the manner and the style of the work which keeps us from 
any religious horror or sentiment; the balance of the comic 
and tragic elements is so perfect that we are continuously 
shifting our attitudes and judgments. We get involved in 
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this hero’s fate because we are involved in our own, and a 
ery of injustice is about to form when we realize how a little 


mistake may decide a man’s fate—and then we realize that_ 


the man knows he has made the mistake and that he alone 
ean redeem it. There is a most delightful comedy in the 
apparent perfection of K.’s capacity to analyze every situa- 
tion but his own; he was a physician of a sort even in his 
youth, when he was known as the ‘‘Bitter Herb’’, but he 
remains impaled on his own cross, and shows the children 
in the schoolroom what a wicked, sly cat has done to him. 
Though he looks for the lost, intra-psychic document in the 
Superintendent’s office, and though Mizzi and the Assistants 
strive to find it, the seeret is forever lost in the chest or womb 
of the mother within the fantasy life of the recalcitrant hero. 
Even the final effort made through sleep and dream to make 
clear the issue fails, for K. must remain the abused, righteous 
hero demanding no favors but only his rights. 


I] 

Under the structure of the fiction chosen by Kafka, the 
hero, K., like all the heroes of legend and myth, is trying 
to find out who or what he is. Art is an effort at self-identi- 
fication, at self-discovery. Like all heroes, K. has an adven- 
ture, a quest, a calling—for him life is serious business. In 
fact, the comedy lies in the overcompensated seriousness, in 
the pure rationalism of this hero who never consciously makes 
a mistake, who is always right. Most heroes do have a tragic 
flaw, and the comic heroes are out of perspective somewhere 
in their environments—they are distorted with reference 
to a norm. But K. is amusingly perfect and completely 
rational in the isolation and detachment of his ego from its 
source in the unconscious, which he is bucking or withstand- 
ing to the utmost. With an outward righteousness truly 
admirable, he leaves forever his native town and comes to 
this terra incognita of the preconscious and the unconscious 
to establish his identity as Land Surveyor. From the stand- 
point of the unconscious, K. is a disreputable-looking man 
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in his thirties found asleep without warrant in the Village 
Inn. His presence is challenged by Schwartzer, who is the 
son of an undereastellan, in love with Gisa, the assistant to 
the School Teacher. Apparently she had been unkind to 
him, and in his restlessness he had been roaming around, 
just looking for trouble. This upsets K. considerably. But 
with a nonchalance tremendously appealing, as K. as Ego, de- 
fies the order of Schwartzer to remove, and takes up his rest 
in the village or preconscious. This village is under the 
over-lordship of Count West-west, whose flag flies over the 
Herrenhof. His active, fantasy representative is the great 
Klamm, whose appearance varies from place to place or from 
mind to mind. But nobody can sleep in the village without 
the permission of the Castle authorities. The activity with- 
in the unconscious is attested as usual in dream or fantasy 
by the presence of a group or crowd of persons, in this case 
of peasants, representing the inferiority of the inhabitants or 
fantasy persons in the partial-systems of the unconscious. 
Everyone here has a meaning for K.—his life is involved 
in the lives of all these partial entities. 

This artistic projection of the dynamics of the uncon- 
scious is splendidly dramatic. The various departments within 
keep their receivers off the telephone hooks, and there is a 
sort of humming or low singing going on constantly. No 
matter what station you try to contact, the message or call 
may be answered by some other department within the 
psyche, and if you get a letter from Klam, it is fished up and 
given by a secretary without conscious rhyme or reason. 
Usually the letters are old, and more often than not the wrong 
department answers the call. K. got into the preconscious 
village just through the negligence of the censor, a rather 
youthful looking person with a massive, elderly wife, who 
does all the real work. On the wall there is a dark portrait 
of a fifty year old man, who has a hooked nose, and a flowing 
beard. As is usual with fantasy portraits, a good deal has 
been added, much has been changed, substitutions and dis- 
tortions have occurred, duplication and multiplication of one 
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original external reality have created a family romance which 
may easily enough mislead the unwary reader. But still K. 
is so far right that the Castle admits his right as self-identified _ 
Land Surveyor to sleep in the preconscious village, for K. 
is wearied after his first day’s effort to escape the outer void 
and return to the initial pattern of his life. The fact that 
his regression is stoutly opposed by the whole structure of 
the unconscious is the best fictionalized representation of 
Freud’s fundamental maxim as to the tendency to sanity or 
wholeness to be found in contemporary literature. Readers 
who think that psychoanalysis is morbid should observe how 
all the forces in the unconscious are arrayed against the arro- 
vant isolationalism of the perverted ego, and how the partial 
religion of the neurosis is opposed by the total religious 
tendency of the psyche. 

This, then, is the familiar country of the paramyth and 
heroic legend in modern form. K. is a modern St. George 
who doesn’t know that the dragon is the regressive flow of 
libido to the fantasy womb in his own unconscious. As I 
shall show later, K. almost begins to understand at the end 
of this incomplete novel, that the Landlady of the Bridge 
Inn is not an inn-keeper’s wife at all, but, of course, Kafka 
has to end the novel when he gets too close to an understand- 
ing of his hero’s dilemma. Even the session with the village 
Superintendent got too hot, when incestuous longing was 
just about to be suggested, and K. is unwilling to be exam- 
ined lest he should discover the truth. K. reminds one of 
that Egyptian representation of the Oedipal situation known 
to Plutarch. Though they may have been inferior concep- 
tually, the peoples of the past were intelligently and poetically 
intuitive, and they experienced the inward significance of 
the symbol. There was the statue of the hawk and the serpent 
fighting on the back of the hippopotamus, that shameful 
water-horse who slew his father and committed incest with 
his mother. Naturally the hippopotamus was disparaged by 
all well-disposed persons. In ‘‘The Castle’’ we feel inwardly 
all the way through that the whole organization of the Psyche 
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is lined up against K.’s valiant effort to get by Klamm to 
the Castle by hook or crook. For K., like most neuroties, 
may have several rescue stations, but the primary fixation 
is the breast or womb of the mother. Contemporary psycho- 
analysis schematizes and renders therapeutically effective 
the myth and legend of all peoples. 

The frictional disturbance and the prolonged tension 


within the psyche of K. are dramatically realized in the- 


opening situation when K. first views the Castle above the 
village. It is, of course, inferior to the castle of his native 
town, which as ego he has just left to search for his identity 
as Land Surveyor. This is how Kafka describes the Castle: 
‘‘The tower above him here—the only one visible—the tower 
of a house, as was now apparent, perhaps of the main build- 
ing, part of it graciously mantled with ivy, pierced by a 
small window that glittered in the sun, a somewhat maniacal 
glitter, and topped by what looked like an attic, with battle- 
ments that were irregular and broken, fumbling, as if de- 
signed by the trembling or careless hand of a child, clearly 
outlined against the blue. It was as if a melancholy-mad 
tenant who ought to have been kept locked in the top-most 
chamber of his house had burst through and lifted himself 
up to the gaze of the world.’’ This is, of course, an accurate 
symbolic portrait of K.’s own psychie structure as the novel 
opens. We learn further that there are swarms of crows 
encircling the Castle, indicative of the distressed and dis- 
placed libido. K. had hoped to reach this Castle the first 
day, at the end of which he hears instead the ominous ring- 
ing of a bell, threatening him with the fulfillment of his 
vague desire, and causing his heart to palpitate. To those 
who live in the region of the village, there is nothing vague 
about K.’s desire. They know that it is incest and taboo. 
What was actually reactivated on K.’s first day in the 
region of the accessible unconscious was the primal scene in 
the infant’s life—the nursing mother and the bathing scenes 
where his body consciousness took hold of life before his 
mind could reason or understand. The Land Surveyor is 
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pathetically, humorously human. There is little Frieda nurs- 
ing at the breast, and little Hans Brunswick, whose father 
naturally was the one who opposed the Town Council when 
they decided that a Land Surveyor was no longer necessary. 
The mother K. could never forget; she appeared in multiple 
disguise, always in a new dress, striving to be beautiful, but 
defending always the father against the erotic-aggressive 
drive of the son. She made a beautiful, sad picture, this 
woman from the Castle, this woman who in fact was the 
Castle in the fantasy life of her adoring child. But the 
father of this boy is very disturbed when K. looks thus long- 
ingly at the mother; years later as the fantasy is revived in 
the colloguy between Hans and K., Hans knows that his 
father will be just as much opposed as Klamm himself to 
any relation between the hero K., whom Hans would help, 
and his mother, for whom K. would exploit the twelve-year- 
old Hans. For K., of course, was Hans at twelve and both 
were Franz Kafka watching his own mother and the two 
boys who died, one at two, one at one and a half years of age. 
By the time the sisters came, young Kafka was six, the super- 
ego had already incorporated the threat of castration, 
temporary rescue station in anal-urethral libido had been 
established, and the boy had become cold and self-contained. 
His life was truly bitter within, and all he could do was to 
rationalize his antipathy for the restraining father in the 
charge that his father had preempted his life and made it 
impossible for him to achieve maturity or self-sufficiency. 
As we read his fate, we fear and tremble at what might have 
been our own, and the long-forgotten miseries of our own 
childhood are revived and assuaged in the dilemma of K. 
It is all as simple and as deadly as this, a scene which 
takes place, that is a fantasy revived, during K.’s first day 
in the preconscious village. It happened as Lasemann’s, 
where his mother was visiting that day, and, of course, she 
never forgot it—neither did our hero K. ‘‘The woman at 
the washing-tub, young, plump, and fair, sang in a low voice 
as she worked, the men stamped and rolled about in the tub, 
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the children tried to get closer to them but were constantly 
driven back by mighty splashes of water which fell on K.. 
too, and the woman in the arm-chair lay as if lifeless staring 
at the roof without even a glance at the child at her bosom, 
She made a beautiful, sad, fixed picture, and K. looked at 
her for what must have been a long time.’’ But with its 
life-sustaining cruelty, the paternal imago immediately splits 
into two, the Land-Surveyor is known, and since hospitality 
is not the custom, he is sent about his business, in fact evicted 
from the premises. Regressive flow of libido, even with de- 
lusion of heroic stature and probing sticks, is met with equal 
and invited hostility, for even nature is not anarchic but 
pursues her destined way with a curious kind of saving 
strength. Already K. recognizes a teacher in the village, 
and without invitation wants to call on him—though the 
teacher lives in Swan Street over the butcher’s. And the 
Assistants or sexualized impulses from within arrive to help 
K. determine the nature and function of a Land Surveyor— 
and to cheer him up a little—since he is taking things too 


seriously. 


III 

All of this we should have expected if we had read The 
Diaries as carefully as we should have. For Kafka’s first 
effort at the idea of ‘‘The Castle’’ is found in brief form in 
the entries for the year 1914, seven years before he set out 
in earnest to tell in another form the secret of the inner life 
which fascinated and obsessed him. These Assistants are 
the most delightfully humorous or comical personification of 
dissociated testes in all literature, and are a perfect repre- 
sentation of the sense of alienship, shall we eall it, which 
terrifies those who have not made peace with the body. The 
Assistants are priapi; one is Jeremiah, who had played with 
Frieda on the slope of the hill in their childhood. At the 
end he goes back as somewhat decrepit, though beloved lover 
of Frieda. This would represent that portion of the libido 
which is offered in the transitional stage to the sister or sister- 
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surrogate. The other, sensitive soul that he is, is Arthur; 
he is thus the libido invested in the maternal imago, and he 


goes back after dismissal from service to lodge a complaint 


against K. to the Castle itself. K. gives both of them a pretty 
rough time of it. They are the familiars of Frieda, playful, 
impish, childish, but wonderfully anxious to assist K. and 
quite approved by Klamm. But K. doesn’t like them from 
the very start, though Frieda knows that they are messengers 
of Klamm. Not his true Assistants, they arrive without the 
necessary surveying equipment, but, of course, the only kind 
of assistants that a hero like K. could have. They give the 
roguish quality to ‘‘The Castle’’, which delights the reader 
who has become reconciled to the conditions of his being, and 
they cause a kind of querulous dismay in the reader who 
half-guesses but is afraid to admit their obvious function 
and value. They are the best life offers the emotionally 
fixated or regressive, and our sympathies are certainly with 
them and not with K. when all three are present. If one 
wanted to argue that a work of art is not only an alibi or 
a defense against inner guilt but also an effort at catharsis 
or mitigation of tension, then he could well believe that Kafka 
was making progress toward an acceptance of life in the 
good humor with which these Assistants contribute to K.’s 
sojourn in the preconscious. They are, as we say, funny 
devils. 

In company with these Assistants, Arthur and Jeremiah, 
K. had made his visit to the Herrenhof, the inn or resting 
place between the preconscious and the unconscious. Here 
the gentlemen from the Castle, those highly cathected ideas, 
impulses, and functions near the structural or dynamic source 
of energy as fictionized by Kafka, regale themselves with 
food and beer, are served by the barmaids or erotic imagos 
in the depths of the psyche. They conduct a lot of business, 
and move in accordance with their own laws as impulses into 
the preconscious, where they dominate the life of this village. 
Into the barroom, though not into the depth even of the 
Herrenhof, does our hero K. penetrate in his effort to find 
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Klamm. There is a peep hole, usually plugged, through 
which the voyeuristically inclined hero K. is allowed several 
times to see the great Klamm or what he supposes to be Klamm 
himself. The somewhat restrained description of Klamm as 
decomposed paternal imago or primordial father would de- 
light Sigmund Freud himself, and though we all grow up 
and learn not to mock sacred things or relations, it is funny 
to see how the dignified ego was once tricked in its search for 
meaning and value in life. Or if we assume that this voyeur- 
ism is characteristically oral in origin, then we better enjoy 
the little reprieve we get from the exaltations of life in the 
recall of its humble beginnings. These peepshows so flagrant- 
ly reported by Kafka in his hero K. permit a form of com- 
munal confession far more healthful to body and soul alike 
than the forced interpolations of many of Kafka’s bewild- 
ered critics. And under the gently stimulating influence 
of all things put together, K. sees Frieda, a mistress of Klamm, 
no less, as infinitely desirable or irresistible, and in spite of 
the Landlord of the Inn, they celebrate the nuptial flight 
of their souls without first legalizing their desires or securing 
permission from Klamm. 

This is the beginning and the end of a most unhappy 
romance, in which Frieda realizes finally that she has been 
exploited by K. just as he would exploit anyone, to get to 
Klamm or beyond Klamm to the Castle. Since she has been 
Klamm’s mistress, a perfectly honorable relation below the 
moral threshold, she is invested with or can assume at first 
an adequate charge of energy before Gardana, her surro- 
gate-mother and defender, can block the flow by making 
known to her the devilish intentions of K., a man from no- 
where, who belongs neither to the Castle nor to the village. 
Their first night together is poignantly intense, their second 
effort is frustrated, and in the third situation the heretofore 
repressed or inactivated taboo symbol emerges in the form 
of Gisa’s cat. Since there is so much confusion at this point, 
a little reference to The Diaries for 1914 is in order. 

Directly after the little story containing the preliminary 
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zh form of ‘‘The Castle’’, there is recorded an hallucinatory | 
al experience of Kafka which illuminates both ‘‘The Trial’’ | 
= and ‘‘The Castle.’ Having returned from the office later | 
aS than usual and hung up his overcoat, Kafka was about to | 
> eross over to the washstand when he heard a strange, spas- 
ip modie breathing: ‘‘I looked up and, on top of the stove that i 
Y stood deep in the gloom of a corner, saw something alive. | 
al Yellowish glittering eyes stared at me; large round woman’s { 
e breasts rested on the shelf of the stove, on either side beneath 1, 
y the unrecognizable face; the creature seemed to consist en- 
ie tirely of a mass of soft white flesh; a thick yellowish tail | 
t- hung down beside the stove, its tip ceaselessly passing back ) 
- and forth over the tracks of the tiles.”” Kafka immediately : | 
€ rushed to his landlady’s room and entered without knocking. : 
1- Such visions are like those of the elder and junior James, who 1) 
e were overwhelmed by the immediacy of evil and a confound- df 
L, ing sense of the destructive forces at large in the world of it 
f being. Many a life has been built on this terror without 
t | examining the source of the consternation in the presence 
i of the apparently evil forces in the psyche. In the cases of ii 

the two Jameses, it was obviously the return of the repressed i" 
y decomposed image of the father. Here, it is needless to say, i 


i the fantasy devouring mother, the primordial Sphinx her- 
0 self, appears. And this is the seeret of Kafka, from which he 
1 shied away as deliberately as Tschaikovsky did from ‘‘That’’. 
t 


In some form or other it is probably the base of every nenro- 

sis. It is the thing which made Kafka’s hero K. fascinated i 

> and repelled by his homosexual potential in Barnabas, that if 
; parody messenger from Klamm, who represents the terrible | 
, alternative to a completely hetreosexual love. i! 
As an artistic disguise and symbol, Kafka chose the | 


moment of their first night in the schoolroom for the incor- 
poration of this fantasy devouring mother who asks eternally 
of all men the riddle of their being. She is also the dragon a 


, which must be slain by Saint George as the Virgin stands by 
approvingly and prayerfully. She is succeeded by the Mother 
who receives the wounded son from the eternal cross. But 
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here, for the time being, the hallucination is revived as de- 
vouring, incest-laden mother, in the form of Gisa’s cat. And 
Gisa was the lady schoolteacher, to whose ungentle atten- 
tions K. and Frieda were turned over by the village Superin- 
tendent when Gardana refused to allow them to stay one 
minute longer in the room in the village inn vacated by 
those two rather dirty girls with their dirty rags and their 
animal-like teeth. For this chalice of life has most surely 
been poisoned, and the ingredients are commended to the 
lips of the hero K. himself. There is another chalice, but 
K. is not ready to drink of it. One’s total indebtedness to 
the universe must be paid, though only divine grace can 
finally pay it—even in terms of a realistic psychoanalysis. 
What causes the reversal of flow no one knows even today. 
The best explanation may be that the disease itself is teleo- 
logical, that it contains the potential of its own cure, though 
it is not automatically self-limiting in structure. Kafka 
knew the inner dynamics of our nature as well as Shakes- 
peare, though Kafka chose the paramyth instead of the world 
of action for representation. And Kafka the man knew as 
a harassed soul that all he could personally do in the matter 
was to accomplish the negative, to prepare consciously, in 
so far as it is possible, by elimination of false or impure stan- 
dards and values for the day of grace. But here in ‘‘The 
Castle’’ the tokens of grace are ignored by a fixated, maso- 
chistie hero. 

And so it happened on the first night of their new resi- 
dence in the Schoolroom that the hallucination of the Sphinx 
mother returns as a cat crawling over the breast of Frieda 
during the middle of the night, after K. and the Assistants 
had broken into the woodshed, or available supply of libido, 
contrary to the Teacher’s orders, and warmed the Gymnasium 
room in which the twain were sleeping before they were one. 
It is too large for Gisa’s lap, this nocturnally active cat, and 
though it doesn’t frighten Frieda, she gets up to look for 
it, and her place beside K. is immediately taken by one of 
the Assistants, who is presently punished for his presump- 
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tion. Their accusations and lies in the morning do not de- 
ceive the Teacher or his Lady Assistant, Gisa. For the cat’s 
paw is injured, and in retaliation Gisa gives K. several good 
welts over the back of his hand with her tawse. But the 
emergence of the Sphinx mother as inhibiting imago is not 
understood. As stupidly as any child, K. holds up his 
wounded hand to the child and says, ‘‘Look, that’s what a 
sly, wicked cat has done to me.’’ As I shall show later in 
the interpretation of the dream under Buergel’s direction, 
this infantile trauma is the hidden source of K.’s conflict 
with the unconscious or Castle authorities. The defensive 
lies told by Frieda, so willing to sacrifice herself to save K. 
from his homosexual alternative, and to restore him to the 
inner grace of unrestricted flow of life energy, do not avail 
to enlighten the isolated ego of K. He is ordered out of the 
Schoolroom as a menace to the children, but refuses to budge. 
As Janitor he was expected to clean up the premises to pre- 
pare for instruction, but his blunders or those of his inner 
fixation result in a general mess. This is one of the most 
perfect representations of the Sphinx mother in all literature. 

How men like Brod, Mann, and Tauber could avoid the 
implications of such symbolism is indeed a mystery ; one would 
think that they were unfamiliar with the dynamic processes 
of their own natures. Gisa, the lady school teacher, having 
punished K. for his high crime against her cat, stalks out 
of the gymnasium, with her cat on the school register, un- 
willing to expose such a lovely animal to such an inhuman 
monster as K. The dream reversals and displacements are 
so subtly fictionized that as we read, we are aware only 
of the apparent absurdity of the dream itself. It was only 
to be expected that we should find out sooner or later that 
Gisa was in love with Schwartzer, that son of an undereas- 
tellan, who first challenged K.’s right to be in the precon- 
scious village at all. She must have been a little unkind to 
him that night, and he was roaming around restlessly. K.’s 
fury against the Assistants now rises to uncontrollable limits, 
and he insists on getting rid of them forever, regardless of 
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what the deluded Frieda may think of them or even of 
Klamm’s protective interest in their presence. In real life, 
we are, of course, terrified by the persistence with which the 
neurotie project and rationalize, for we know that it means 
exploitation of other people, their rights, and their interests. 
But in ‘‘The Castle’? K. runs away with the show; he is so 
perfectly the self-righteous, misunderstood, and abused hero 
that for sheer delight in his much-talking, we accept him as 
a kind of psychoanalytic Falstaff. Frieda knows that these 
Assistants, little priapi sent by Galater surrogating for 
Klamm to cheer up K., are indeed messengers from the skies, 
for often enough the humble things of this world or body 
are the effective means of grace. But as an artist, Kafka 
refuses to preach or to moralize except through the self- 
realizing conversation or soliloquy of his characters. There 
are no undramatic, quotable comments on man’s fate or des- 
tiny as a whole. The passages usually selected from the novels 
to make Kafka a prophet or philosopher are true for the mo- 
ment and the relation in which they are spoken—and only 
for these moments. We do find illuminating comments for 
these moments, but they are dramatically true. 

From this inwardly poisoned chalice the hero K. drinks, 
and the good humor with which Kafka restrains himself 
from expository comment is great art itself. He knew, of 
course, what the situation was. And since all the ancient 
legends and all the mystery religions were concerned with 
the overcoming of this fixating or regressing tendency within 
the psyche, we should be -especially grateful to Kafka for 
the fidelity with which he has so cogently projected a uni- 
versal dilemma. In K. we recognize ourselves as men. Out 
of a rather deplorable personal experience of life, Kafka 
transcended its bitterness in the perfect detachment of the 
artist. Who is this friendly little boy who now takes K. by 
the hand and wants to help him in his work as School Janitor 
in the village, who is he but the same Hans who stood at his 
mother’s knee and watched her nursing Frieda? Thus Kafka 
reactivates the nuclear center qf himself as twelve-year old 
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boy, curiously wise and yet a child, fearful lest his mother 
be exposed to the machinations of this man K., who is still 
haunted by the fantasy vision of the security and comfort 
of his mother’s breast or womb. For beyond the castrating 
father there lurks the memory of the mother, not the one 
who appears as friend of the father and enemy of the boy, 
but the all-gracious one who constitutes the beautiful, sad, 
fixed image in the unconscious, which knows no time and no 
morality. 

But within this village, as we now see it amplified 
in the secret of Amalia, the feminine is a morality disturbing 
to all and yet strangely confirmatory of Sigmund Freud’s 
implications. The incest-barrier is dominant in the life of 
the male, but at the most recessive in the life of the female. 
In Amalia, who refused the advances of the father-surrogate 
Sortini, and asserted her right beyond the law of the uncon- 
scious, we find suffering and sorrow descending upon a whole 
family, who are now ostracised by the village, cut off as be- 
yond the law of grace. What Gardana and Frieda had done, 
Amalia refused to do, and for this she and her whole family 
are outlawed. To the so-called modern mind, Kafka’s recog- 
nition of this ancient pattern, of the right of the tribal 
leader to assign the woman or to enjoy her is certainly re- 
pulsive. The disguise of this right in the giving away of 
the woman must be equally repulsive to many an assertive 
modern woman. But as Kafka projects the inner life and 
ritual, there it is, a vestige, like many an organ and function 
of an extinct situation or relation. And she herself who re- 
fused, Amalia, is the black one, who has set her cap for K. 
himself in the secret sympathy of all those who transgress 
and defy primordial authority. The story within the story 
concerning the Barnabas group, with whose fate that of K. 
himself is inextricably interwoven, since all of these personal- 
ities are fantasy elements within K.’s own psyche, shows the 
feminine counterpart of K.’s conflict with an unconscious 
order where laws are absolute and punitive until or unless 
they are obeyed. Three years ago Amalia had refused the 
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advances of Klamm’s surrogate, Sortini, on that occasion 
when the libido flowed into urethral channels and a new 
fire-fighting apparatus and appropriate ceremonies were the 
order of the day. Decked almost as sacrificial, expectant 
bride, Amalia ignores the summons, and shuts herself off 
in the private world of the emotionally regressive. The 
whole nuclear group are separated from the life of the village 
and become a kind of partial system within the preconscious 
under the taboo of the Castle authorities. To undo the evil, 
each, except Amalia and her mother, strives in expiatory 
fashion to regain status; even Barnabas is sent as parody 
messenger back to the Bureaus to redeem the family, and 
Olga tries to think her way through the dilemma and to 
humiliate herself, while the father tries to bribe the sacro- 
sanect conscience of the unconscious. Except for the two let- 
ters sent to K. from Klamm, no sign of grace had been given. 
K. rationalizes perfectly, but the law doesn’t change for all 
that. 

The poisoned chalice in Kafka’s own life is well indicated 
in that letter written to B. in 1916 in which his relation to 
his family is painfully clear: 

‘*Sometimes this bond of blood too is the target of my 
hatred; the sight of the double bed at home, the used 
sheets, the nightshirts carefully laid out; it is as if I 
had not been definitely born, were continually born anew 
into the world out of that stale room, had constantly to 
seek affirmation of myself there, were indissolubly joined 
with all that loathsomeness, in part even if not entirely. 
At least it still clogs my feet which want to run, they 
are still stuck fast in the original shapeless pulp.’ 

And this real life experience of the loathing of the flesh be- 
cause of fixation in the infantile trauma is what is back of 
this dismissal of the Assistants. And this death wish now 
projected onto the sacrificial Frieda evokes more of pity than 
any other section of ‘‘The Castle’’: 


**T dream of a grave, deep and narrow, where we could 
clasp each other in our arms as with iron bars, and I 
would hide my face in you and you would hide your face 
in me, and nobody would ever see us any more.”’ 
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This is like Cowper’s sequence of ‘‘ His Mother’s Picture’’ and 
‘“The Castaway,’’ where the same conflict has an inadequately 
religious suspension rather than cure. Not until the past 
loses its energy investment can the available life force flow 
freely into a living present. The neurotic prefers death-in- 
life to life itself. 


IV. 

There is always a substitute waiting for the distressed 
libido, though one never finds anything but himself. Frieda 
having returned to the Herrenhof or region adjacent to the 
unconscious, it is only natural that her little bedfellow Pepi 
should emerge as emotional successor to her. Now it takes 
three to do the work of one, and there is a possibilitty that 
Pepi, Henrietta, and Emily are the fantasy projections of 
Kafka’s three sisters, the oldest of whom was six years his 
junior. Or they may be more universal images of slightly 
erotic entities appearing in the early and therefore magical 
life of the boy. The description of Pepi, who now offers 
her love to K., would even suggest that she might have been 
the carrier of that first energy of the anima or soul image 
which is about to break in upon the eternally perplexed and 
perplexing K.: 

‘‘She was small, red-cheeked, plump; her opulent red- 
dish golden hair was twisted in a strong plait, yet some of it 
escaped and circled around her temples; she was wearing a 
dress of grey shimmering material, falling in straight lines 
which did not suit her in the least; at the foot it was drawn 
together by a childishly clumsy band with tassels falling 
from it, which impeded her movements.”’ 

Pepi is, of course, spitefully jealous of Frieda and dis- 
parages her almost as much as Frieda disparages Amalia, 
and, as we might expect, is certain that she can teach K. the 
art of true, romantie love. Though the winters in her little 
room in the Herrenhof are long and the summers or periods 
of activation short, there she is with her companions Henri- 
etta and Emily all the time waiting her day of love and rec- 
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ognition. When K. knocks three times, she will be there to 
meet him, For she also had let K. participate voyeuristically 
in the strange life of Castle gentlemen, and she had known of 
that long, cold waiting before K. tasted of the brandy in the 
sledge ready for Klamm. 

In the meantime a real summons had come to K. from 
one of Klamm’s important representatives, Erlanger, the god 
of dreams. Though Barnabas still hailed K. as Land Sur- 
veyor, at the end of this week of bewildering life in the pre- 
conscious, this summons is the first real order that K. does 
not dodge or refuse. He is actually anxious to be examined, 
though he had just refused the order of Momus to be examined, 
and fearful of what his enemies might do if they got there 
first, he rushes to the Herrenhof, Room Number 15, for a 
session with this weak little gentleman (who also limps a 
little) before his departure at five in the morning. This is 
one of Kafka’s greatest contributions to modern imaginative 
literature, and we know of no other representation of the 
dream and the dreamer so perfect. Here it is that K. is on 
the threshold of the great secret, is even invited to make his 
wishes known, assured that in the depths of sleep some mirac- 
ulous moment of grace is in favor of the client or the perse- 
cuted and all against the authority of the Castle, that now 
is the accepted time and now is the hour of salvation. But 
all our hero does is to prove his superiority to the situation 
by falling asleep so soundly that the voice of Buergel is a 
far away, meaningless babble. Within the dream, he dreams 
a second dream into which the god of sleep merges as perfectly 
as Porphyro into the dream of Madeline on that Eve of St. 
Agnes, immortalized by Keats. 

The alchemy of life and art here baffle the analyst since 
there is only the one dream instead of a series, and we can 
at the best conjecture its significance. Under date of October 
2, 1911, Kafka writes in his Diaries: 

**Sleepless night. The third in a row. I fall asleep 
soundly, but after an hour I wake up, as though I had laid 
my head in the wrong hole. I am completely awake, have the 
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feeling that I have not slept at all or only under a thin skin, 
have before me anew the labor of faliing asleep and feel my- 
self rejected by sleep. And for the rest of the night, until 
about five, thus it remains, so that indeed I sleep but at the 
same time vivid dreams keep me awake. I sleep alongside 
myself, so to speak, while I myself struggle with dreams. 
About five the last trace of sleep is exhausted, I just dream, 
which is more exhausting than wakefulness. In short I spend 
the whole night in that state in which a healthy person finds 
himself for a short time before really falling asleep. When 
I awaken, all the dreams are gathered about me, but I am 
eareful not to reflect on them.”’ 


That this pattern of Kafka’s life gets over into this 
dream situation is obvious, and K.’s initial struggle with 
the Greek god, his sense of victory in falling asleep, and 
general disdain of the opposition at the end when he says, 
‘‘Here is your Greek god’’, meaning Buergel with his bare 
chest—this all is certain. But there is a crowd gathered 
to watch the contest between the two, meaning general 
activation of the unconscious, and a party to celebrate the 
victory of the dreamer, in which the dreamer has overcome 
the Greek god with hardly any opposition at all. In fact, 
the Greek god squeaked like a girl being tickled, and is 
thus reduced to sheer stupidity. But the dreamer awakens 
within the dream, he looks around, pugnaciously disposed, 
only to find that the crowd is dispersed and his antagonist 
has departed. But still within the dream, though awake 
within it, he sees a champagne glass upon the floor, which 
he erushes under his heel, and is there wounded by the 
splinters, that is, accepts castration in spite of some victory. 
K. then awakens—nauseated like an infant who has been 
awakened. It is this total somatic affect which as is com- 
mon enough in the dream determines its total nature. 
Wish-fulfillment involving victory with castration is re- 
jected by the total psyche which still functions finally as 
a unified entity or being. The nausea is the tell-tale re- 
pudiation of the dreamer’s constant effort to defeat the 
demands of the unconscious that the ego surrender to the 
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primal conditions of its being, which in K.’s case means 
surrendering the regressive fixation as taboo incest. 
Consider what has preceded the dream. K. still wants, 
that is, thinks he should have Frieda. She knows she is 
only a safety valve, that any other psychic entity would 
be similarly exploited for K.’s infantile drive toward the 
womb. Amalia, who has set her cap for him, has warned 
him ironically of the fate of the young man who, every 
one thought, would go insane, but was cured by marriage 
with one who bore the Castle approval. Olga suggests 
that this may have been Brunswick, the bearded gentleman 
who assisted in the ejection of K. from the initial bathing 
scene at Lasemann’s. Frieda knows that K.’s interest has 
shifted to the Barnabas girls, especially to Amalia, who 
in the feminine world is his counterpart. Amalia is the 
diabolical heroine who has faced the facts of life (as the 
ego saw them) without flinching, much as K. has hereto- 
fore faced what he thought was destiny. She also accepted 
isolation, no matter who or what paid for the isolation of 
the ego. K. has known from the first day that he can 
never get to the Castle, that every conceivable situation, 
relation, and force is loaded against him, for a man cannot 
return to his mother’s womb when he is old—except in 
diabolical fantasy. He has arbitrarily, but true to his ego 
isolation, accepted the challenge of the Castle and still 
thinks he can win—which victory he fulfills wishfully in 
the dream. He cannot surrender to reality—even to the 
reality within his own being. He must win and does. With 
castration. There is the rub. The conflict is postponed 
but the dream solution is repudiated in the nausea affect. 
The Hero, K., conquers in both his effort to surrender yet 
not surrender to the official of the Castle, Buergel, and 
to transfer from his homosexual potential, Barnabas, to a 
legalized union with Frieda, who has a Castle relation sim- 
ilar to that of the girl from the Castle in the opening scene 
at Lasemann’s. The incest barrier in the union with Frieda 
as shown in the crawling of Gisa’s cat across her breast 
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is not going to be a permanent barrier, and K. is going 
to conquer the inhibition within himself. But the dream 
somatically mocks itself; the victory was only a fantasy 
victory; the nausea exacted by the lie-detector within is 
too strong for the will of the conscious ego. The dream 
never permits a lie to assuage the wounded spirit; the 
dream tells the truth and mocks the liar in all of us. The 
common assumption to the effect that dreams are reversals 
is an overstatement of a fundamental truth; the total truth 
is latent in the manifest wish-fulfillment. Nausea means 
rejection, and the dream affect rejects the presumptuous 
dreamer. And the tell-tale symbolic castration is there, 
as it is in every dreamer who has not settled with the mother 
who must reject the incestuous son. Not until that heel 
is symbolically healed or sewed together, not until Isis 
finds the dismembered Osiris, not until that phallus is re- 
placed by a replica, not until K. surrenders can he become 
the victor. And K. just can’t surrender; he isn’t strong 
enough to lose in the unequal battle with restraining, cas- 
trating father. In fact, though you think you are willing 
to accept castration, your father, even a father Klamm, will 
accept only his equal in the son. And the mother, she also 
obeys the higher law—for a sword pierces her heart, and 
she weeps until the dead is reborn. 


V. 

All of this becomes evident beyond cavil in the final 
scene as K. once more sees his great enemy and constant 
disparager, Gardana, who warned Freida against him and 
even tried to clear up K.’s mind. She now appears not as 
the mother-surrogate sickened by the torture within the 
divided mind of the fixated K., a projection which both 
Hans’s Mother and she herself had received, but as a kind 
of feminine enigma who has a particular fondness for ap- 
pearing in beautiful clothes. So many are her disguises 
that even the rather dense K. now recognizes that she is 
not merely the wife of an innkeeper, but something or 
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someone he doesn’t understand. She has in this particular 
closet on this level of psychic experience a whole closetful 
of dresses or disguises, and in the apartment above two 
more closets full of other dresses. She good-humoredly 
‘*kids’’ or taunts him, much as Klamm himself did in those 
two letters K. received, those two supposedly inaccurate 
letters, which K. received on the function of the Land 
Surveyor. It would seem that even for such an arrogant 
ego as K. the light is about to break through the mist and 
his enigma is about to resolve. Gardana gets a little perky, 
and tells K. that he is either a fool, or a child, or a bad, 
dangerous man. Tomorrow she is going to get a new dress 
and may send for K. What more can really benevolent 
mothers say to bad little boys who can’t control their 
voyeuristic patterns because of their oral fixations. If 
you gaze too longingly on the mother nursing her child, 
you may imitate unconsciously, through primary identifica- 
tion, the mother-child relation, which is all well and good 
for the infant, but impossible for the man. If you try to 
return to the earthly paradise, you are going to find the 
flaming swords preventing your return as castrating father 
and denying mother—for no one can finally transcend the 
total design of life or the sovereign will of God. Nothing 
in the world will prevent you from remaining a maso- 
chistic hero, but is there any real fun in the game? This 
is the humorously detached conelusion of ‘‘The Castle’’. 


Franz Kafka was not anyone’s fool—not even his own 
fool—as most of us are. He knew very well as a man that 
he was searching for the indestructible element in his own 
being. He felt shame and disgrace because he preferred to 
ignore the implications of his all-too-revealing dreams and 
wanted to create art instead of becoming a complete man. 
Or shall we also be good-humored and admit that maybe 
this completeness consisted in being a very great artist. 
He certainly knew that the cup of which he drank was 
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poisoned, and that an even-handed justice commended its 
ingredients to his own lips. But, like Rainer Maria Rilke, 
he also knew that the same demons who wrecked his life 
created or made possible the creation of his art. And for 
both to live was to create the life beyond a life. Beethoven, 
so he said, would have committed suicide had not the imper- 
ative of aesthetic creation countermanded -the drive of 
Thanatos within. For them and for us there is the Sphinx 
and the immaculate virgin of the world.. Kafka knew her 
well, intellectually, as the mother-sister-consort or bride 
of Tammuz-Dod-Adonis-Noman in the pre-exilic form of 
his own religion. She, of course, was the Queen of Heaven, 
secretly worshipped in the groves and on the hill-tops by 
his own people. She is the unpoisoned chalice, the cauldron 
of rebirth, the silent spectator of the eternal drama in the 
depths of the psyche. Unto her, as Isaiah knew so well, a 
son was born, a child was given. His name was Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, the mighty God, the Everlasting Father, 
the prince of Peace. Without becoming sentimental or 


sublime, we may well believe that in the infinite extension 


of the psyche, this Gardana will eventually emerge in yet 
another dress, since she loves to be beautiful. It will not 
be the dress of the Mater Dolorosa but of the Regina Coeli. 
And the mystic marriage of the soul with the Mother of 
Grace will not be followed by the nausea of an awakened 
infant, but by the strength of a man made complete through 
release from infantile fixations and adolescent dilemmas. 
For as Freud said, the strongest complex in man is that 
of the central personality striving toward sanity or whole- 
ness, and before he died Kafka sensed the symbolic sig- 
nificance of a restored Israel, which he wanted to consider 
with his father. 


“The Castle’’, then, is not an indictment of the uni- 
verse but a splendid artistic illumination of the dynamics 
of consciousness, of the fretful, anxious, guilty ego, striv- 
ing in vain against the necessary fulfillment of its partial 
sovereignty in the presence of the greater unconscious, per- 
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sonal and collective. This fragmentary and analytic ego 
so graciously inclined to temporize and resolve the con- 
flicts within and without is, as Kafka knew, to be completed 
only by the indestructible or Absolute Self potential with- 
in. If one has gazed too long on that beautiful, sad picture 
of the nursing mother, he must pay a very great price for 
the release. The maternal imago itself must be redeemed 
by the washing of Gisa’s cat and the healing of its paw; all 
the regressive libido must be redirected as healing force 
within the psyche. The mother of grace is immaculate, 
and the religions which suppress her sorrow and her-anxious 
grief are only partially effective, and those which exploit 
inconsequential derivatives are equally destructive of man’s 
total being. It is the infinite value of a human soul which 
consecrates a religion. 

But the eucharist of artistic communication may yet 
be the means of grace. As the late Dr. Hanns Sachs so 
well expressed it: ‘‘The artist conciliates the severity of 
his (we may presume especially sensitive) Superego by 
proving that he does not stand outside the community. He 
appeals to the older law; his Superego relaxes in the face 
of a common guilt.’’ Though troubled even unto death by 
the compulsions within, and uncertainly poised on the 
balance wheel of the pre-Oedipal mother, who is not the 
mother of grace, Franz Kafka found in the creation of such 
immortal novels as ‘‘The Trial’? and ‘‘The Castle’’ the 
ultimate equivalent of the price he paid. There is some- 
thing pretty marvellous in the psyche which can transmute, 
or should we say metamorphose, anxiety and guilt stem- 
ming from such a fixation into the humorously detached 
voyeurism of introspective art. Our only regret is that 
this private religion by which he justified his life effort to 
anchor his being in mother-soil is but a prolonged waiting 
for true birth or rebirth. This Kafka also knew. 


August 1950. 
Norwich University 
Northfield, Vermont 
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Concerning Freud’s Paper On 
“The Moses of Michelangelo” 


by 
John G. Watkins, Ph.D. 1) 
Clinical Psychologist* 


In this contribution Freud analyzes the meaning of the 
pose in a well-known piece of sculptured art. In the statue 
Moses is portrayed seated with two tablets under his right 
arm. The right hand holds back with the index finger several 
strands of the left side of Moses’s beard. The left hand is 
held against the abdomen; while the face of the patriarch is 
turned to the left with the expression of ‘‘wrath, pain and 
contempt.’’ Many art critics had previously interpreted 
this pose as representing the moment when Moses first re- 
turned from Mt. Sinai and perceived the Israelites worship- 
ping the Golden Calf. They hypothesized that he is being 
shown at that instant just prior to flinging down the tablets 
and thundering his wrath at the people, as reported in the 
Biblical story. 


By a careful analysis of the posture Freud concludes 
that the sculptor, Michelangelo, has prevented the breaking 
of the tablets and altered the scriptural text. On page 283 
Freud states, ‘‘He (Michelangelo) has modified the theme 
of the broken Tables; he does not let Moses break them in 
his wrath, but makes him be influenced by the danger that 
they will be broken and calm that wrath, or at any rate pre- 
vent it from becoming an act. In this way he has added 
something new and more than human to the figure of Moses; 
so that the giant frame with its tremendous physical power 
becomes only a concrete expression of the highest mental 
achievement that is possible in a man, that of struggling 


*Reviewed in the Veterans Administration and published with the ap- 
proval of the Chief Medical Director. The statements and conclusions 
published by the authors are the result of their own study and do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion or policy of the Veterans Administration. 
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successfully against an inward passion for the sake of a 
eause to which he has devoted himself.’’ 

The perceptions and reasoning whereby Freud arrives 
at the conclusion that the sculptor is preventing the break- 
ing of the tablets are carefully explained in Freud’s paper 
and appear to be quite clear. However, the final statement 
that Michelangelo is doing this for the purpose of enhancing 
the stature of Moses does not leave one with a feeling of 
completeness. Man’s strivings, both in and out of the field 
of art, are seldom basically motivated by the need to en- 
noble the father figure. When it is done one suspects under- 
lying and more personal motives. What is it that is really 
being broken in the Tablets, and why does the sculptor have 
a need to prevent this? 


The story of Moses’s return from Mt. Sinai, the people's 
infidelity to God, their construction and worship of the 
Golden Calf, the wrath of Moses, and his breaking of the 
tablets is so much a part of our folk lore as to suggest that 
it must represent some basic theme in man’s experience. 
When Moses (Father) is away what do the people do? They 
construct and worship a Golden Calf. We think of a calf in 
connection with passivity, dependency, helplessness and suck- 
ing. Thus in the absence of Father what is worshipped and 
glorified is the regression to the infantile oral dependence 
on Mother. This is the ‘‘golden idol’’ of infancy. It is pre- 
cisely in the absence of I'ather that the individual would re- 
turn to such a state. And it is precisely such a state which 
would anger and infuriate Father when he returned and 
discovered it. 


The sexual nature of these impulses is represented in 
the Cecil B. De Mille movie version of The Ten Command- 
ments by presenting the high priestess of the Calf as a very 
sexy and lustful woman in brief attire. The rites of worship 
are portrayed as an orgy, and the sinful and incestuous na- 
ture by the turning of this woman into a leper. (Incestuous 
impulses are often represented in dreams by a dread disease 
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such as cancer, syphilis or leprosy.) In the movie version 
the woman is changed into a leper after Moses shouts his 


wrath. The people shrink from her and ery, ‘‘Unclean’’. 


Hence, the incestuous nature of this orgy is perceived after 
the intervention of the Super Ego, and that which was pre- 
viously most desirable must now become repulsive. 

It has been well established that the individual fears 
the paternal wrath for his desires for gratification from the 
mother. The punishment traditionally is castration. We 
might therefore assume that the shattering of the two tablets 
in the Biblical legend represents the castration of that which 
is given by God—masculine authority, the genitals and 
specifically the two testes. 

Considered in this light it becomes clear what Michelan- 
gelo is attempting to do. He is portraying the father as not 
dropping the tablets, hence, not castrating for the indulgence 
in infantile gratification in his absence. The statue thus 
becomes the embodiment of one of man’s (and probably 
Michelangelo’s) strongest needs, the prevention of this more 
or less universally feared paternal punishment and the re- 
tention of the prized ego-body intact. 


Mental Hygiene Clinic 
Chicago 6, II. 


1. Freud, S. “The Moses of Michelangelo,” Collected Papers, Vol. IV. 
p. 257-287. 
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A Psychoanalytic Study of Schwind’s 


“The Dream of A Prisoner” * 
by 
ALEXANDER GRINSTEIN, M. D. 


In every edition of Freud’s A General Introduction to 
Psychoanalysis there may be found a reproduction of a paint- 
ing (Figure 1.) by a Viennese artist, Moritz von Schwind, 
(1804-1871) entitled The Dream of the Prisoner. 1) The 
fact that it was just this painting rather than any number of 
others that Freud selected strikes one as being particularly 
significant, and is especially so since there are so few pictorial 
illustrations in Freud’s works, the only others being, in fact, 
the Moses of Michelangelo, some of the works of Leonardo da 
Vinci, and a reproduction of a cartoon from a Hungarian 
paper found in some editions of The Interpretation of Dreams. 

This work of art, now at the Schack Gallerie in Munich, 
belongs to the period of German Romanticism and was painted 
in 1836. 2) On examination, this painting 3) reveals a 
man in the foreground, reclining on a blanket on the floor of 
aprison. His back and his neck are resting on a pile of straw. 
Beside him, near the straw, stands a tall pitcher. The prison- 
er’s arms are crossed in front of his chest, and his left leg is 
erossed over his right just below the knee. His whole face is 
illuminated by a ray of sunlight streaming in from a grated 
window in the upper right of the painting. His eyes are 
open and he is looking upward toward the window at a vision 

which he sees before him. In the center of the ray of sunlight, 
and hence in virtually the center of the picture, there is a 
figure of a woman, who seems to be suspended in space. She 
has bare feet, long flowing robes, and long hair streaming 
behind her as she seems to drift up and outward toward the 
window in the direction of which she is facing. In her left 


*This paper, which represents a portion of a larger work on Schwind, 
was presented, in part, before a joint meeting of the Cleveland and 
Detroit groups of the Detroit Psychoanalytic Society, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, November 18, 1950. 
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hand she holds a chalice which she is filling from a pitcher jp 
her right hand. In front of her, at the window, there is a little 
gnome-like figure with a hood or hat on his head, who seems 
to be busily engaged in sawing through one of the bars of the 
erating. This gnome is mounted on another, and he on still 
another, so that all in all there appear to be five of these gnomes 
in various positions under the window. He differs in appear. 
ance from the others as he is very old, stoop-shouldered, and 
has a long, flowing beard which is divided at its bottom-end 
and extends to his very feet. On his head there is a crown 
through which his pointed cap protrudes. His right hand is 
outstretched toward the reclining prisoner, whereas his left, 
partially hidden under the beard, holds a scepter or wand 
which extends over his left shoulder. It is this gnome who is 
standing on a large chest placed in the alcove of the stone wall 
containing the window, around which the masonry is arched. 
This architectural theme is continued in the background of 
the picture, where behind a brick archway leading into a kind 
of vestibule one may observe, above a short flight of steps, a 
heavy door. This door, re-enforced by metal strips and cross- 
beams, is closed and locked. Scaling an upper beam of this 
door, one to which a hinge is bolted, is another little gnome 
wearing a pointed cap and pointed shoes. His arms reach 
over the top of the door and he appears to be trying to look 
out of the grated transom and perhaps even trying to climb 
through it to stairs beyond. The whole appearance of the 
painting emphasizes the gloominess and loneliness of the exist- 
ence of this prisoner. The heavy stone masonry, which is re- 
enforced in many places, serves to accentuate the dungeon- 
like feeling of the place. 


Freud uses this painting as an example of wish-fuliill- 
ment in the dreams of adults after deriving this principle 
from the dreams of children in which wish-fulfillment can be 
readily recognized. He cites various illustrations where a short 
clear dream expresses or is a reaction to certain dominating 
situations. He goes on to say that in this particular picture, 
the subject of the prisoner’s dream is his escape. He states: 4) 
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“Tt is a happy thought that the prisoner is to escape by the 
window, for it is through the window that the ray of light has 
entered and roused him from sleep. The gnomes standing 
one above the other no doubt represent the successive positions 
he would have to assume in climbing up to the window; and, 
if 1am not mistaken and do not attribute too much intentional 
design to the artist, the features of the gnome at the top, who 
is filing the grating through (the very thing the prisoner 
himself would like to do) resemble the man’s own.’’ 

By the title of this painting we feel at liberty to study it 
as a dream although the objection may be raised that the 
prisoner’s eyes are open. Possibly the artist was attempting 
to portray the dream which the prisoner had had just before 
awakening, and which he still sees before him. On the other 
hand it may be that we are dealing with a daydream. Actually 
it makes little difference for our purposes of discussion. Freud 
stressed the fact that language adopted a wise unification by 
giving both the same name, i.e. dreams, and pointed out that 
they had many features in common. Concerning daydreams, 
he wrote: 5) 

‘*Like dreams, they are wish-fulfillments, like dreams 
they are largely based upon impressions of childish experi- 
ences; like dreams, they obtain a certain indulgence from 
censorship in respect of their creations.’’ 

There is no doubt that the current situation in which the 
prisoner finds himself gives rise to the manifest content of the 
dream. But we know from our study of dream interpretation 
that in every adult dream there are mechanisms present 
beyond a simple expression of a wish as represented in the 
manifest dream content. We recognize that in every dream 
the ego wish is to remain asleep. Here this can be readily 
understood, as Freud indicated, because the sleep of the 
dreamer has been disturbed by the ray of light. He tries to 
deal with this disturbance by incorporating it into a dream, 
namely, that this ray of sunshine which disturbed his sleep 
will serve to light his way out of the prison. Since this paint- 
ing, with the expressed desire on the part of the dreamer to 
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escape from prison, can be compared with a manifest dream 
it ealls for some additional understanding. If the dream wish 
were only the escape from prison the artist could have por. 
trayed it in some other fashion, as for example, he could have 
had the door unlocked or the grate actually open, ete. The 
question then is why just this particular dream. 

It is here, then, that the other part of the dream must be 
considered, namely, the gratification of an id wish which is 
infantile in character, in effect, the ‘‘child in the night,”’ as 
Freud has called it. 

Fortunately Schwind has provided us with an adequate 
starting point for our investigations. The figure which im- 
mediately strikes our attention is the woman in the center of 
the picture. One may suppose that the dreamer, lonely and 
sexually deprived in his prison, is dreaming of a companion 
and a sexual object with which freedom would certainly pro- 
vide him. But again if this were all that was involved, why 
should the artist portray her as floating away from him while 
pouring a drink into a chalice? 

The fact that the woman is carrying the drink away from 
the dreamer must be an inversion of the wish that she should 
bring him a drink. It is evident that if the prisoner dreams 
someone is bringing him a drink he must be thirsty. That his 
throat should become dry in such a situation may be quite 
likely since he is lying in the sunshine. He does not reach for 
the pitcher beside him to quench his thirst because this would 
mean fully rousing from his sleep, and so instead he dreams. 
In his dream someone pours him a drink from a pitcher but 
it is one which is different in shape from the one beside him 
in his prison. Possibly this pitcher refers to one from some 
previous time in his past history, perhaps from his childhood, 
when he was asleep, or had to be nursed during some confining 
illness. This immediately suggests that the women who min- 
istered to the wants of the dreamer, who took care of his needs 
as a child was his mother or mother substitute. The flowing 
robes and bare feet further suggest such an identification. 

The chalice in itself is rather interesting in that it has a 
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heavy base which is hemispherical in shape and is almost the 
came size as the upper part so that the whole thing has the 
appearance of an hour glass. The symbolic significance of this 
double hemispherical structure into which fluid is being poured 
is unmistakeable if we invert the action, i.e., that fluid comes 
out of it. This could then represent the breasts and the milk 
coming from them, so that here again we see the allusion to 
the nursing care of the mother, or mother substitute. 

We have some corroboration for this better if we examine 
adrawing (Figure 2) which Schwind made for this paint- 
ing. 6) Here we observe that the figure of the woman in the 
center of the drawing has very conspicuous. breasts, while the 
goblet is somewhat obscured by her hand. In the painting the 
breasts have been ecancealed by the sleeves of the woman’s 
dress, whereas the goblet has been made much clearer. In this 
way we may assume that the breasts and the goblet are meant 
to be considered as psychically equivalent. 

Because of the arrangement of the elements (as they may 
be called) of the painting, our attention travels readily from 
the sleeping prisoner on the floor to the image of the woman, 
whom we have identified as the mother figure. From here it 
follows the ray of sunshine to the little gnome who is sawing 
at the grating, and from there it goes down the group of 
gnomes at the wall to the elderly gnome who is facing the 
prisoner. One has the impression that the artist, whether 
deliberately out of his knowledge of composition or out of a 
deeper understanding of the unconscious significance of his 
material, has grouped the characters in such a way that we 
have, in effect, two triangles. The bottom triangle contains 
the prisoner himself, the woman, and the elderly gnome; the 
top one consists of the prisoner, identified as the little gnome 
who is sawing at the grating, the woman, and the elderly 
gnome. The significance of these two latter figures we can 
readily divine from our psychoanalytic knowledge. Such tri- 
angle situations in dreams, and in the unconscious of patients 
generally, refer to the period when the original triangle situ- 
ation was so important — when there were only three — the 
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child and his parents. It is interesting, in this connection, that 
the artist stresses the megalomania of the child by making 
him large (in the bottom triangle) as compared to his parents 
— who are small in proportion.’ Moreover, in the upper tri- 
angle, the top gnome, who is identified with the prisoner, 
becomes practically equal to his parent figures because here 
they are all of equal size. The small size of his parents serves 
also to indicate a temporal significance, since dreams com. 
monly employ the technique of indicating what has happened 
a long time ago by representing it as small in size or at a great 
distance, as though one were looking at it through the wrong 
end of a pair of binoculars. 

Let us examine the figure of the elderly gnome in the 
painting more closely. Clearly, he is a father figure, and at 
first impression he seems friendly and kind. His outstretched 
right hand seems to comfort and reassure the prisoner. Such 
an impression of the elderly gnome may allude to a memory 
of a happy period in the prisoner’s childhood when his father 
comforted him and perhaps even carried him on his back as 
he bears the other gnomes. As we look more closely at the face 
of this elderly gnome, to which we are drawn by the fact that 
it is accentuated by the long flowing beard, we are struck by 
its serious, rather stern, and almost threatening appearance. 
The eyes are sunken and there seems little trace of friendliness 
in his face. This is particularly impressive if one blocks out 
the beard and outstretched hand from view. His menacing 
character is further emphasized by the fact that he is holding 
a scepter or wand in his left hand. These different impressions 
of the elderly gnome actually convey the fact that the rela- 
tionship of the prisoner to his father is an ambivalent one. 
It is as though with the right hand the father assures his son 
freedom and promises him kindness, but with his left, he 
conceals a rod with which he would punish him. 

Perhaps, too, and this is only a suggestion, the venerable 
old gnome may represent the judge who sentenced the man 
to prison and who has the power of granting him his freedom 
or wielding further punishment. In addition, one has to 
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eonsider the existence of a more superficial latent dream 
thought referable to the theme of escape, namely, that he 
would be an old man by the time he got out of prison. 

Returning to the triangle situation which is expressed in 
the painting, we find it familiar to us from our psychoanalytic 
knowledge, since it is the expression of the Oedipus Complex. 
Thus it is that the father encourages his son toward sexual 
maturation, independence, and freedom but at the same time 
he prohibits any sexual gratification with his wife, the son’s 
mother. This gratification is barred, just as the wish to escape 
from the prison is barred, the incest barrier being represented 
by the locked door with the cross beams. There is another 
way in which this barrier is symbolically portrayed in the 
dream and that is by the fact that the old, bearded gnome 
stands on a chest. The clasp of this chest is closed but there 
is no lock on it. However, beeause of the presence of the old 
gnome (father) standing upon it with the whole group of 
gnomes upon his back, it is completely impossible for the 
prisoner to get into his chest, even if he would have liked to 
do so. Since we know that a chest or box often symbolically 
stands for the vagina or uterus, the meaning is that the father 
stands in the way of the prisoner’s possessing his mother 
sexually. It is this that may explain the stern look on the 
venerable gnome’s face, as well as the threatening scepter or 
wand which he holds in his left hand. 

in this connection it is interesting to compare the paint- 
ing with the drawing (Fig. 2). There we are able to see that 
the venerable old gnome is merely standing on a ledge in the 
alcove of the window, and not on a chest. By introducing the 
chest with its symbolic significance into the final version of 
the painting, the artist emphasized the importance of the 
Oedipal conflict. This is by no means unusual, for one theme 
may be represented in different ways within the same dream, 
thus indicating that it is over-determined. 

The existence of the Oedipal wish is further elaborated 
in the upper triangle of the painting. The theme of sexual 
intercourse is continued in the motif of the mounting gnomes, 
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since mounting and climbing in dreams are familiar repre. 
sentatives of sexual intercourse. Moreover, the portrayal of 
the mother floating upward through space in the shaft of 
light is a projection of his own wish to float through spaee. 
This phenomenon of floating or flying in dreams is well-known 
to us, indicating the erection of the penis. This fact is par. 
ticularly impressive if we examine the figure of the floating 
woman in the drawing (Fig. 2). We see that here she wears 
a tight fitting headdress with a single plume emerging from 
it. Her torso is emphasized by a tight fitting bodice or waist. 
coat. This in some respects is similar to the one the prisoner 
himself is wearing, thus indicating an identification between 
the two. These details serve to emphasize the phallic signifi. 
eance of the figure, and are almost completely absent in the 
final version of the painting. Thus it is that the dreamer’s 
erection is displaced to his mother toward whom the wish was 
directed in the first place. Her presence in the shaft of light 
may also be translated as his wish for her to be involved with 
his own shaft or penis. Moreover, the fact that she is pouring 
fluid from a pitcher may suggest some urinary stimulation 
which young children equate with sexual excitation. In other 
words, his Oedipal wish for his mother may be experienced 
as the urethral urge to urinate into or upon her. 

Furthermore, in the upper triangle of both the painting 
and the drawing the upper gnome is sawing at one of the 
bars of the grating in the window through which the sunlight 
streams. We know how in dreams saws, files, and tools in gen- 
eral symbolize the male genital. The act of sawing or filing 
is thus certainly symbolic of sexual intercourse, especially 
since, as it is expressed here, the action is done at a window 
arched on top and recessed in an alcove. 

Schwind makes use of an ingenious technical device in 
expressing the fact that the dream of the prisoner represents 
not only an adult wish, but also one of an infantile character. 
He does this in the painting through his manner of portrayal 
of the gnomes at the window. The upper two are bearded and 
have strong muscular arms indicating that they are to be iden- 
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tified with the dreamer as an adult. At the same time, if one 
examines their legs and feet, one is immediately impressed by 
their strikingly childish appearance. In fact, the little gnome 
just under the one who is doing the sawing has wrappings 
around his hips very much like swaddling clothes or a diaper. 
This indicates that the artist fused both the adult and the 
infantile parts of the dreamer’s personality within each of 
these two gnomes. By this device he indicates that the prison- 
er’s desire to escape from the bondage of his prison, which is 
expressed, on one level, through the sawing of the grating, 
simultaneously represents, on a deeper layer, the gratification 
of his infantile Oedipal wish. 

One would expect to find that in a dream there should 
be some evidence of a defense against this infantile wish, and 
we are therefore not surprised at its existence. The most 
impressive manifestation of this is in the position of the 
dreamer’s arms which are crossed in front of him. In this 
way he adequately restricts the movements of his hands. This 
gesture is familiar when we recall that many parents teach 
their children to sleep with their arms out of the covers, 
crossed or under their heads as a prohibition against mas- 
turbation. We are familiar with the fact that masturbation 
is always associated with an Oedipal fantasy. The dreamer’s 
position on the floor, with his legs crossed at the knee is such 
that we are able to see that he is not manipulating his genitals. 
In this way the thought is conveyed that he can have an 
Oedipal fantasy symbolically expressed as sawing the grating, 
but still not masturbate. I am reminded of one patient who, 
lying on the couch during an analytic hour, complained he 
did not know what to do with his hands. If he kept them 
under his head, or crossed over his chest, then they would not 
get him in trouble by masturbating. 

Moreover, we know that the normal positive Oedipal wish 
simultaneously involves not only sexual feelings for the parent 
of the opposite sex, but also aggressive feelings against the 
parent of the same sex. From this respect, too, the position 
of the dreamer’s hands is significant, because by holding his 
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arms he is preventing the expression of any aggression. This 
becomes quite evident if we examine the drawing (Fig. 2) 
where the prisoner’s left hand is clearly visible, and one may 
see that his fist is clenched, rather than in a relaxed position 
as one would expect to find it in sleep. It is interesting that 
in the painting the artist has completely concealed this facet 
by covering the offending hand with a part of the blanket upon 
which the prisoner is lying. The aggression which is expressed 
in his dream in the sawing of the bars of the grating has the 
additional significance of an attack against the restraining 
father figure. The fact that the instrument which is used to 
cut the bars has teeth suggests that the aggression against the 
father is to be considered on on oral basis. Hands, too, are 
often regarded in the unconscious as extensions of the teeth 
in their act of clutching and tearing. 

The theme of aggression, moreover, is continued in the 
manner in which the gnomes are mounted on the old gnome’s 
back. In this way the old gnome is rendered powerless because 
he cannot move without considerable (lifficulty. 

There is another defense, perhaps somewhat more subtle 
in its manifestation, against the aggressive impulses which are 
directed against the father which we may diseover in the 
painting. This consists of a passive attitude in relation to 
the father and is revealed not only by the somewhat inviting 
position of the prisoner on the floor, but also by the attitude 
of the little gnome just above the venerable old one. This little 
gnome who is looking upward appears to be sealing the wall. 
His right hand is holding the left shoulder of the old gnome, 
while his legs are braced against the wall in front of him, so 
that he is actually sitting on the old gnome’s back. The gnome 
directly above him, who also is engaged in sealing the wall, 
has his right arm extended toward the window, as he is reach-- 
ing to climb toward it, whereas his legs are wrapped around 
the gnome beneath him. The important thing is that both of 
these gnomes are in such a position as to exhibit their buttocks 
toward the scepter or wand which the bearded gnome is holding 


in his left hand. This position expresses a familiar passive 
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homosexual defense against aggression felt toward the father. 
it implies also that the price of freedom is a submission to the 
will of the father. 

The question now presents itself as to whether there is 
any indication in the dream, as represented by Schwind in 
the painting of forces, if any, in the infantile history of the 
prisoner which were responsible for his fixation in the Oedipal 
conflict, so that at this stage in his adult life, when he is con- 
fronted with a reality problem he regresses in his dream to 
this particular level of development. The clue to the existence 
of such an early emotional struggle lies in the background of 
the painting where one may see a little gnome with pointed 
shoes and a pointed cap climbing over the locked door and 
looking out of the grated transom toward the stairs beyond. 
The presence of this little gnome is particularly striking 
since this transom would obviously be too small to serve as 
an avenue of escape for the prisoner. If this action had to do 
directly with the escape, the painter would have had a gnome 
working on the door or on the lock, hardly on the transom. 
The only conclusion can be that it is in some way indirectly 
concerned with the escape. The suggestion which immediately 
strikes us on the more superficial level is that the gnome is 
posted there to watch for the appearance of the guards and 
to warn the other if there is any danger of being discovered. 
in this way he would prevent the escape from being foiled. 
This suggestion, considered on a deeper layer must mean the 
fear of discovery of a forbidden infantile activity, namely, 
masturbation. 

There is another possibility, however, not excluded by the 
above, and that is that the little gnome is watching something 
going on. What this something is, is suggested by the activity 
of the upper gnome of the upper triangle, namely some sexual 
activity. In other words, the little gnome at the top of the 
upper triangle is engaged in doing actively what the little 
gnome at the transom only witnessed passively. The whole 
situation seems to allude to the witnessing of the primal scene 
during childhood. The suggestion that it occurred in child- 
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hood is borne out by the gnomes having the appearance of 
infants, and also by their being small in relationship to the 
large size of the prison. Such a state of affairs in dreams often 
establishes the chronology of an event by portraying the 
dreamer, or the one in the dream who represents the dreamer, 
as small in size in relationship to familiar objects. Thus, 
since parents in dreams are often represented as buildings, 
one may dream of being surrounded by tall buildings, refer- 
ring to a period in childhood when one was surrounded by 
adults. 

The sexual nature of the material is confirmed in the 
drawing (Fig. 2) by the fact that the gnome who is looking 
over the transom seems to be virtually nude, as do some of the 
gnomes at the window. The gnome at the transom, moreover, 
has his right foot directly on the lock of the door. If we 
consider this to have symbolic significance, we have further 
evidence of the Oedipal conflict. 

In the painting (Fig. 1) the old gnome whom we have 
identified with the father appears to be motionless. From our 
knowledge of dream work we may suspect that this represents 
a reversal. We are then confronted with the possibility that 
the father’s immobility, which we see in the manifest dream 
content, may represent violent movements in the latent dream 
thoughts. We are further convinced of this by our observation 
of the mounting, moving gnomes above the old gnome, culmi- 
nating in the sawing movements of the upper gnome. In addi- 
tion to this, the woman (whom we idertified with the mother) 
is gently floating upwards towards the window which must 
again allude to the sexual activity of the parents. This activity 
is illuminated by the sunlight, as though by a spot light. Such 
a representation of the primal scene is by no means an uncom- 
mon occurrence. 

In this connection I would like to cite a dream of a male 
patient who was in the process of working through the primal 
scene material in his analysis. 


‘*He is in a jail behind bars. It is a moonlight 
night and he ean barely look over the ledge of the 
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window at a white rectangular island on which some 

violent activity is going on. He cannot see clearly 

what this is.’’ 

In his association to the dream, the bars of the jail 
reminded him of the bars of a crib and the ledge of the 
window, the edge of the crib over which he looked one moon- 
light night and observed his parents having intercourse, to 
which the violent activity referred. The striking parallel 
between the dream of my patient and the dream in the paint- 
ing by Schwind is quite evident and needs no special comment. 

Returning to the painting of the Dream of the Prisoner, 
however, we find that the theme of the windows and the light 
from them is repeated twice: first, the large window on the 
right and second, the transom in the background. In both 
instances, sexual activity is implied: in the former, by the 
sawing carried on by the upper gnome; in the latter, by the 
stairs, toward which the gnome at the transom is looking. 
It will be remembered that stairs in dreams, and especially 
if someone is climbing them, refer to sexual activity. Here 
the person climbing the stairs is omitted, but the clue to the 
significance of the action is preserved in the activity of the 
gnome of the upper triangle. This indicates the tremendous 
importance of this experience for this individual, if not an 
allusion to the number of times this event was witnessed. 

Our impression that the dreamer witnessed the primal 
scene in his childhood may be investigated still further. We 
derive our clue from the arrangement of figures in the paint- 
ing, of particular importance being the fact that the woman 
is drifting upward away from the dreamer and. toward the 
back of the gnome sawing at the grating. This, at first sight, 
seems puzzling indeed. Why should the woman drift away 
from the dreamer while bearing a chalice of fluid for him? 
Furthermore, if the gnome who is doing the sawing represents 
the dreamer and what he witnessed in childhood, then why is 
this gnome facing away from the woman? This apparent 
difficulty is immediately cleared up if we consider that this 
expresses a denial of the wish that she come toward him. 
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There is another possibility, moreover, if we reverse both of 
these figures. In other words, let us picture the woman 
deseending the ray of sunshine bringing the drink to the 
dreamer and the gnome who is doing the filing behind her. 
We are now on familiar ground. Freud 7) has taught us 
that children often interpret the primal scene as occurring 
a tergo or ‘‘from behind.’’ This then must be the meaning of 
the position of the woman. In other words, the dreamer 
witnesses the act as occurring from behind or at least inter- 
prets it in that fashion, identifying himself in this way, in 
part, with the father. Furthermore, we can now understand 
why the dreamer himself is in a position where he is looking 
at the woman from behind. This is because very often a 
component instinct (in this case the secoptophilic) is used to 
stand for the whole sexual instinct. One is reminded of the 
Biblieal prohibition against looking ‘‘at the nakedness’’ of 
various taboo objects. 8) This prohibition against uncover- 
ing and viewing is an extension of the prohibition against 
sexual intercourse. 9) In this case the wish to look at and 
copulate with the mother is displaced to his looking at her 
bare feet. 

Our impression that the prisoner observed the female 
genital from behind is suggested by a rather curious detail 
in the painting, which was completely omitted in the drawing. 
On the floor in the corner of the prison by the pillar of the 
archway which leads to the door in the background, there is 
situated an object which looks like a simall chest. It seems to 
be made of bricks similar to that of which the. doorway is 
composed and is set upon some rounded objects between which 
there appears to be a dark hole. Behind it and leaning against 
the wall are two small boards, irregularly broken off at their 
visible ends, but with their edges closely opposed to each other. 
It seems significant that Schwind painted this woman figure 
as floating through the air directly over this box. If we 
consider this chest, situated over a dark hole, and the two 
small boards behind it in terms of anatomic significance, then 
we can understand its meaning. The dreamer observes the 
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woman from behind, but what he is really concerned with is 
her genital area, which he sees from behind, thus the dark 
hole represents the anal opening, and the two opposed boards. 
in front of it, the labia. 

We should now consider the ray of sunshine which pene- 
trates into the darkness of the prison. It seems to initiate the 
dream and is of considerable importance from a number of 
different, although not unrelated, aspects. Freud, in his 
analysis of the Schreber case 10) has pointed out that the 
sun was a symbolic substitute for the father. It is then from 
this standpoint that we are led to a consideration of the 
dreamer’s relationship to his father. The sun, in the minds 
of all people has always been identified with all varieties of 
life-giving properties. Because it has outlived all men, it 
has been considered as eternal and indestructable. It has 
been regarded as omniscient by virtue of its position in the 
sky where it can see everything, and yet, because of its dazzling 
light, not itself be seen. This omniscient property of the sun 
has served in the unconscious, to equate it with all the all-see- 
ing, watchful eye of the father. Abraham 11) _ has reported 
a case in which his patient, who identified the sun with the 
watchful eye of the father, recalled a certain poem in which 
aman is guilty of a crime. Each verse of this poem ended 
with the words, ‘‘The sun will bring the deed to light.’” This 
seems to be quite applicable to the dreamer in Schwind’s 
painting, as here, too, the sun is bringing some ‘‘deed to 
light.’’ What this deed is, at least in so far as the unconscious 
is concerned is a gratification of the Oedipal wish. From this 
standpoint it again becomes understandable that the dreamer 
must keep his arms crossed in front of his chest so that the 
father’s watchful eye will not catch him masturbating. 

The other part of the Oedipal fantasy, moreover, is also 
contained here. Freud has pointed out that by elevating the 
father to the sky and making him thus all powerful, the son 
considers him dead or murdered. By this device, however, 
the father is in a position where he can, at the same time, 


be safe from his son’s aggression—being out of his reach, and 
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the son, in turn, can easily ascribe to his father all manner of 
omnipotent powers now that he is dead. In this way the boy’s 
ambivalent attitude toward the father is preserved—since he 
has expressed his aggression by killing him and his affection 
by deifying him. The specific aggression which is demonstrated 
is one which is directed against the father’s penis. Abra- 
ham 12) has pointed out the identification between the sun, 
the eye, the father, and the genital (penis.) On the basis of 
this consideration we see that here, too, there is an allusion 
to the primal scene as the mother figure is being illuminated 
by the shaft of sunlight. She is thus involved with the father’s 
penis in sexual intercourse. The prisoner, however, is also 
illuminated by the same shaft of light, so that we are led to 
understand that in this way he identifies himself with his 
mother in a passive relationship to the father. 

We know from our psychoanalytic investigations that the 
force in the boy which prevents maturation to a normal genital 
phase is castration anxiety. This anxiety stems from two 
sources, namely, the observation of the female genital and 
the threat of castration coming before, after, or coincident 
with such an observation. From the material in this painting 
one sees the evidence of considerable concern with this theme. 
We have already mentioned the prisoner’s interest in looking 
at the mother’s bare legs and feet and how this is a displace- 
ment of his interest in her genital. Moreover, this concern 
with the female genital is expressed in the peculiar appear- 
ance of the gnome who is just under the upper gnome in the 
painting. He is standing with one foot on the back of the 
gnome beneath him, and with his left hand he is holding on to 
one of the crossbars of the grating of the window. His right 
arm is entwined around the leg of the gnome who is doing 
the sawing. This gnome has a long pointed hat, which com- 
pletely covers his eyes, and reveals only a small part of his 
nose visible below it. He has a very conspicuous full mustache 
parted in the center and a long flowing beard, the point of 
which comes between his legs. The whole appearance of his 
face is somewhat uncanny. The explanation for this is that 
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Painting, Moritz von Sehwind’s 
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we are dealing with a displacement from below upward, the 
concern about the female genital being displaced to the head 
of this gnome. The beard refers to the hair around the female 
genital, which frequently is treated in this manner in dreams 
and is often vulgarly referred to as a beard. The division of 
the mustache, and the mouth hidden behind it allude to the 
vaginal opening, whereas the nose alludes to the clitoris. The 
long pointed cap serves the function of emphasizing that the 
woman has a penis. The fact that the eyes are covered serves 
to indicate the desire to deny the observation of the female 
genital, as well as the observation of the primal scene, and 
their effect upon the dreamer. The fact that this gnome 
possesses legs like a child may indicate that the observations 
occurred during the infantile history of the dreamer. 

The prisoner’s preoccupation with this theme is also con- 
tinued in the beard of the old gnome. This beard, braided in 
part, is divided at the bottom end and behind it is concealed 
the end of the scepter or wand which the old gnome is holding. 
This again suggests the frequent infantile idea upon observing 
the female genitalia, namely, that somewhere in the hair there 
is concealed a penis. The theme, furthermore, is repeated 
if one observes the fact that the old man is wearing a mantle 
or cloak draped around his shoulders, which is open in front, 
revealing his long beard. Freud states that in dreams a mantle 
or cloak often may signify the male genital. From this stand- 
point then, too, the penis is depicted as hidden behind the 
long beard. Moreover, one may add that as far as the beard 
is concerned, the theme of the long hair is continued from the 
long flowing hair of the woman figure, and even the braiding 
of the beard suggests this relationship. Thus here again we 
see the familiar displacement from below upward, and in 
this way, too, the woman’s lack of a penis is denied by the 
dreamer. 

We may investigate the subject of the dreamer’s castra- 
tion anxiety from another standpoint. The entire column of 
gnomes present in the aleove under the window may be consid- 
ered as identical with the dreamer’s erect penis. We have 
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already identified the mounting and climbing, as well as the 
sawing movements, with the sexual activity of coitus, specific- 
ally of the penis. If we now examine the beard of the upper 
gnome of this column, in the painting, we notice that it ap- 
pears to be quite small and eut rather short. The proximity 
of the beard to the saw suggests that the two are connected. 
In other words, sexual activity with the mother results in a 
shortening of his beard, which is equivalent to castration. 

We are now in a better position to understand the gesture 
of the venerable old gnome in the painting. It represents the 
dreamer’s wished for reassurance from his father, that he will 
not be castrated. -This dread of castration stems from two 
sources: his anxiety about the woman’s lack of a penis, and 
the fear of castration by the father for his Oedipal wishes. 
The desired reassurance is continued, moreover, in the fact 
that the little genome who is looking through the transom is 
wearing a long pointed cap and long pointed shoes. We have 
already seen that the dreamer in order to cope with his anxiety 
has adopted a characteristic passive homosexual defense. 

The passive tendencies of this prisoner find expression 
in another aspect of the manifest dream which we see in the 
painting. Let us return to the column of gnomes at the win- 
dlow of the prison. These gnomes are assuming different posi- 
tions in their attempt to scale the wall and escape through the 
window after filing through the grating. There is a close 
parallel between the different positions assumed here in the 
attempt to escape and the different posiiions assumed by the 
infant in utero in the process of birth. The prison with its 
high ceiling, arches and passages are strongly suggestive of 
such anatomic considerations—that he is in the womb. The 
wish to be reborn often carries with it the counter-wish or the 
reverse of this wish, namely, the desire to be back in the womb 
once more. From this standpoint, one must bear in mind that 
although the manifest content represents the movement of the 
gnomes as outward toward the outside world, the latent dream 
thoughts may represent just the reverse. Freud 13) has 
thrown a considerable light on the meaning and significance 
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of these womb fantasies. He has stated that often these fan- 
tasies derive from an attachment to the father. In the wish 
to return to the mother’s womb is concealed the latent desire 
to replace the mother during her sexual intercourse with the 
father, thus deriving passive gratification in being copulated 
with by him. He goes on to say that the phantasy of rebirth 
is a ‘‘softened substitute’’ for the fantasy of incestuous inter- 
course with the mother. He says: ‘‘There is a wish to be back 
in a situation in which one was in the mother’s genitals; and 
in this connection, the man is identifying himself with his 
own penis and is using it to represent himself.’’ 14) These 
two fantasies are counterparts of each other, representing the 
masculine and feminine attitudes of the individual. They 
serve to reveal whether there is a negative or positive Oedipus 
Complex. The existence of both of these fantasies in the 
mental life of the dreamer indicates some fixation in a posi- 
tion in his libido development, characterized by ambivalence, 
which we recognize to be at a pregenital phase. 

A point which requires further investigation is the reason 
for representing the prisoner as being helped to escape from 
his confinement by gnomes. They are particularly well chosen 
to refer to the latent dream wishes of an infantile character 
because of their childlike size. Folklore of northern Europe 
considered them as a race of dwarfs who were spirits of the 
underground. 15) They were supposed to be highly skilled 
craftsmen, and were endowed with superior intelligence and 
mystical powers. Although at times malevolent, traditionally 
and in fairy tales they were usually supposed to help mortals 
in their time of need, usuaily although not.always, at the 
price of some remuneration or reward. Because of this they 
seem to be particularly well qualified to serve the prisoner by 
helping him escape. 

From many fairy tales one is able to suspect that these 
little men have a double significance. On the one hand they 
are clearly to be identified as children not only by virtue of 
their size, but also because of their many infantile character- 
isties. On the other hand, they represent the child’s concep- 
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tion of the activities and functions of adults or parent figures 
who help the worthy or the needy by gratifying their wishes. 
It is as though they portray, as in a child’s play-acting, both 
the child himself and the adults around him. 

An example of this may be seen in Grimm’s Fairy Tale 
No. 39, entitled ‘‘The Elves.’’ 16) Here a poor shoemaker 
leaves some shoes cut out and the next morning finds them fin- 
ished to perfection. From then on his luck changes: he sells 
the shoes, buys enough leather for new ones, leaves them cut 
out at night, and by morning they are finished. He prospers 
and becomes wealthy. Just before Christmas, he and his wife 
decide to see who is helping them, so they hide behind some 
clothes and observe that at midnight two nude little men (we 
presume they are elves by the title of the story) come and 
swiftly complete the task before them while the shoemaker 
cannot take his eyes away from the scene. Because of their 
gratitude, the shoemaker and his wife make shoes and clothes 
for these little men, who, on receiving their gifts are very 
pleased, dance with delight, and run away never to return 
again, leaving the shoemaker prosperous for the rest of his life. 

A complete psychoanalytic investigation of this little story 
would carry us too far afield, but there are a few remarks, 
pertinent to our subject, which can be mentioned. Evidently, 
in this story the little nude elves represent children, but they 
are engaged in a nightly task of producing something which is 
in reality the activity of the parents. The parents in this 
instance observe, unseen, the activity of the elves. This would 
appear to be a reversal of the actual state of affairs, where 
the children observe the parents in the primal scene. The 
children (elves) moreover, are engaged in earning a living 
for the parents and in this way express their identification 
with them. 

The belief that gnomes do their work at night is wide- 
spread, since sunlight is supposed to be fatal to them and 
turn them into stone. We may readily understand that the 
activity of the gnomes which takes place at night must refer 
to the sexual activity of the parents, as in the story just cited. 
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The danger of the sunlight to the gnomes derives from two 
sources. On the one hand, the sunlight represents the actual 
observation of the parents in the primal scene, as by a spot- 
light. On the other hand, it refers to the father’s observation 
of the son’s sexual excitation. The meaning of the threat that 
they will be turned into stone by the sun now becomes clear. 
On the basis of the first consideration (that the sun represents 
the observation of the parents in coitus) the turning to stone 
has the significance of being rooted to the spot, and being 
unable to look away. The second consideration (namely, the 
father’s observation of the child’s sexual excitement together 
with the fear that the father will understand it) involves an 
erection to which the expression, ‘‘turned to stone,’’ refers. 
Because of the dread of the consequences for thus betraying 
his sexual excitation, the child becomes petrified with fright 
or ‘‘seared stiff.’’ In this way we have been able to see another 
significance of this belief. 

We are reminded here of Freud’s comments when he 
discusses how the sight of Medusa’s head makes the observer 
stiff with dread and turns him into stone. He identifies becom- 
ing stiff with an erection, and goes on to say: 17) ‘‘Thus in 
the original situation it (the erection) 18) offers consolation 
to the spectator: he is still in possession of a penis, and the 
stiffening reassures him of the fact.’’ We may also add the 
suggestion that turning to stone at the observation of the 
female genital, with which Medusa’s head is identified, carries 
with it another connotation. Our clinical experience with 
some cases who manifest evidence of castration anxiety indi- 
cates that these men are often unable to have an erection (turn 
to stone) because the memory of the sight of the female genital 
continues to frighten them. Thus, from this standpoint, the 
significance of turning to stone implies the opposite: an inabil- 
ity to develop an erection out of anxiety. 

In other words, the idea that the gnomes will be turned 
to stone if they work in the sunlight is actually a condensation 
of five distinct reactions to the observation of the primal 
scene. First, it has the significanee of fascination by which 
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the individual is rooted to one spot. Second, it indicates that 
the observer is simultaneously frightened, or “‘scared stiff.”’ 
Third, it produces sexual excitation and an erection of the 
penis. Fourth, this erection serves to reassure him that he 
still possesses a penis; and finally, fifth, the anxiety which is 
stirred up serves actually to produce a limp penis, and the 
idea of turning to stone, in this instance, really indicates the 
wish to be able to have an erection. 

From the above remarks we may see just why the selee- 
tion of gnomes working in the sunlight in the painting of 
The Dream of the Prisoner is so well chosen, since it fits in so 
well with the latent dream thoughts of the prisoner. 

As one looks over the various themes which are revealed 
in our analysis of Schwind’s Dream of the Prisoner one can- 
not help but be impressed by its polydimensional character. 
In the superficial layers may be found the ego wish to sleep 
and to escape from the prison on the very ray of light which 
enters it. In the deeper layers, however, there is every indi- 
‘ation of a seething cauldron of emotions with memory traces 
of early infantile experiences and the reactions to them. There 
is evidence of Oedipal and pre-Oedipal strivings and their 
gratification in the dream. Small wonder, then, that Freud 
should have selected just this picture for his book A General 
Introduction to Psychoanalysis because it reveals so much of 
the mental life of the dreamer, even though on the surface it 
seems like a simple gratification of a wish. There is, of course, 
an intimate connection between this work of art and the 
conflicts present in Schwind’s personality, but the details of 
these will have to be the subject of a further paper, in which 
the relationship of the painting to his other works and his life 
history will be investigated. 
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16)—“Grimm’s Fairy Tales” Pantheon Books, Inc., New York, 1944. 

17)—S. Freud: “Medusa’s Head” Collected Papers, Vol. V., Hogarth Press, 
London, 1950. 
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Frau Wirtin and Associates 
A Note On Alien Corn 


by 
F. L. WELLS 


Norte sy EpItor: 


Even though the purpose of the following has not been 
the edition and collation of texts the editor believes that it 
will be conducive to elucidation if some samples of such 
texts are appended. (structural abnormalities, anal excre- 
tary components) 


Frau Wirtin hatte ‘nen Korpsier 

Der hatt’ ’nen Schwanz wie d’ kleine Zeh’ 
Wenn er die Wirtin knallte, 

Dann war es so, als staend ein Floh 

In einer Felsenspalte. 


Frau Wirtin hatte ’nen Student 
Der war in furzen ein Talent 
Er furzt’ “Die letzte Rose;” 
Doch als der Sang an Aegir kam 
Da schiss er in die Hose. 


Bonifacius Kiesewetter, der ein Schwein’ hund war von je, 

Schiss der frommen Graefin Ziegler, in ihr neues Portemonnaie; 

Als sie dann bezahlen wollte (stets bezahlte sie in bar), 

Griff sie in die blanke Scheisse, was ihr sichtlich peinlich war. 

Moral: 

Nur selten nimmt der Handelsmann, statt barer Muenze, Scheisse an. 


Wer einer Jungfrau dunkle Grotte mit heissem Samenguss erquickt, 

Wer eine ganze Hurenrotte mit steifem Schwanze stehend fickt, 

Wer voegelt dass die Nille schwitzt, und aus dem Arsch die Scheisse 
spritzt, 

Wer voegelt bis das Arschloch kracht — Dem sei dies’ volle Glas 
gedacht! 


The Frau Wirtin verses are the German counterparts of 
of the pornographic limericks in the English language. In 
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the samples of each known to the writer (Table [) there are 
thematie differences of apparent cultural meanings (‘‘Let me 
write the songs of a people and | care not who makes their 
laws’’). Frequent by comparison in the limerick sample 
(N-57) are themata of normal and anal coitus, also animal 
contacts. More distinctively frequent in the Frau Wirtin 
sample (N-57, the equality is coincidence) are themata of anal 
excretion and structural abnormalities. The range of themata 
in the limerick sample is somewhat wider than in the Frau 
Wirtin sample. 

Both samples represent universes of indefinite’ extent. 
They are not necessarily ‘‘expanding’’ in the sense that obso- 
lescence is more than balanced by accretions; though anyone 
knowing the respective languages and with the least flair 
for versifying, can compose them ‘‘while waiting for traffic 
lights.’’ As to the representativeness of the present samples 
for their respective universes, similarity in the nature of the 
sources is the most that can be offered. The samples are derived 
practically altogether from scientifically. trained intelligentsia 
of the respective cultures, nor is it likely that much of this 
verse-form circulates outside the intelligentsia.* This point is 
of significance for the thematic differences above. H. Elkin 
(Amer. J. Sociol., 1946, 51, 408-413) has pointed out a preva- 
lence of anal-execretory motifs in the locutions of the Ameri- 
can soldier ; i.e., in the population norm of this culture. Anal- 
ogous pervasiveness of anal-execretory motifs appears in the 
German-speaking intelligentsia who give origin to the Frau 
Wirtin verses. No such prevalence of anal-execretory motifs 
is found in limericks circulating among English-speaking intel- 
ligentsia. Their themes, as noted, tend to a variety of atypical 
patterns, e.g., animal and mouth-genital contacts, compara- 
tively lacking in the Frau Wirtin sample. The anal coitus 
theme seems rather distinct from the anal excretory; and the 
Freudian view of anal erotism readily reconciles the excretory 


*Grateful acknowledgment is offered to the many colleagues who have 
made possible this comparison, but who may prefer to remain anonymous. 
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motif in the Frau Wirtin verses (ef. also Bonifacius Kiese- 
wetter) with such traditional German culture traits as order 
and system, and with the more recent efflorescence of sadistic 
components. The relatively ‘‘polymorph’’ character of the 
limerick samples is less easily understood, but could well be a 
function of repressions to which sex topics have been sub- 
jected among English-speaking peoples, thus distributing 
these expressions over a wider range of motifs, largely “‘pre- 
genital.’’ Descriptively pre-genital that is; historically they 
appear rather post-genital, in no wise composed virginibus 
puerisque, but rather by and for those whose best experiences 
have been unable to achieve more than a very partial living 
out of these trends at genital levels (*‘ .. . but we don’t think 
it’s everything’’). 

A like repressive attitude towards sex funetions in the 
history of Christianity has enhanced the pornographic value 
of associations with verbal symbols of this religious system. 
A student of religious history has furnished this writer with 
a list of some twenty modern English hymns having porno- 
graphic paraphrases, together with the text of a similar para- 
phrase of the classical ‘*‘ Pange lingua gloriosi,’’ with variorum 
readings. As will be seen, this component is developed in both 
the verse-forms here under consideration. 

The samples are listed in Table I, each item being nor- 
mally identified by the last word in the first line. In the case 
of duplications (rare in the limericks, common in the Frau 
Wirtinstrophen), additional cues are supplied. With the lim- 
ericks, there is the disadvantage that any place-name, etc., 
that fits rhyme and metre may be freely substituted; (Bell- 
aire), (Chester), (Clyde) for example, turn up also as (Kil- 
dare), (Hester), (Hyde). In their nature, such items lack 
any definitive text; one may seldom hear them twice in just 
the same form. The Arabic numeral that follows each item 
in Table I, designates the motif considered dominant. In the 
case of an accessory component of sufficient import, this is 
further listed; presence of a religious component is denoted 
by the letter r. Table II gives an index for these numerals. 
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Table III gives the distribution of dominant motifs occurring 
four or more times in either sample. Statistical ‘‘significanees”’ 


are problematical, but the 
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trends are obvious. 


TABLE I 


Aberystwyth 1 
Barden 3 
Baroda 18 
Belgrave 9 
Bellaire 15 
Birmingham 18 r 
Bruno 5 
Buckingham (bridge) 10 r 
Buckingham (Turk) 18 
Bulgaria 8 
Calcutta 1 
Cape 5 

Cape Horn 1 
Chester 4 
Chichester 11 r 
Clyde 7 
Detroit 8 
Devizes 8 
Devon 17 r 
Diversions 13 
Dundee 14 r 
Eurasia 5 

Fool 4 r 
France, 13, 17 
Geneva 6 
Greenwich 5 
Kent 8 
Khartoum 13 
Knott 18 

Leith 3 

Maine 8 
Mandarin 5 
Minnesota 14 
Miss 6 

Morals 13 
Nantucket 2, 3 
Novorossiisk 1 
Pooree 5 
Racine 6 
Ransom 1 
Rock 2 

Rose 8 


Accoucheur (entbinden) 8 
Accoucheur (Unachtsamkeit) 8 
Arsch (60) 7 

Arsch (70) 7 

Arzt 8 

Automat 14 

Bandwurm 7 

Bruder 18 
Burschenschaftler 7 
Chines’ (Schweinehund) 4 
Chines’ (Unverstand) 4 
Couseng (stellen) 8, 12 
Couseng (Strassen) 8, 6 
Erasmus 6 

Finn 8 

Geiss 5 

Floh 7 

Hund (Ritzen) 14, 16 
Hund (Spalten) 14, 16 
Hund (Eckstein) 6 
Kahn 8 

Kakadu 1 

Kaplan 2 r 

Kellner 8 

Klitoris 8 

Knecht 8 

Kommis 8 

Korpsier 8 
Kupferschmied 8 
Lackai 8, 17 

Machinist 2 

Magd 8 

Maid 8 

Major 1 

Mann 8 

Mutter 18 

Nichte 6 

Nonne 6 r 

Pastor 8 r 

Pferd 5 

Radiofunk 6 
Referendar (Haar) 8 
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Rescue 1 Referendar (dreikantig) 8 

St. Giles 4 r Regisseur 17 

St. Johns 5 Schrank 6 

St. Louis 4 Sofa 1 

Samoa 15 Sohn 4 r 

Sappho 3 Specht 5, 7 

Siam 4 Stein 1 

Silesia 4 Student (Tanze) 7 

Tibet 8r Student (Rose) 7 

Tottenham ll r Student (Wingolf) 18 

Unsavory 5 Tante (nannte) 18 

Wantage 1 Tante( kannte) 16 

Wheeling 14 Toechterlein 1 

Wrossil 8 r Traum (Baum) 2, 

Yale 1 Traum (Knechte) 2, 17 

TABLE II 

1 normal coitus 10 voyeur 

2 autoerotism 11 exhibitionism 

3 mouth-genital contacts 12 intermammary 

4 anal coitus 13 polymorph 

5 animal contacts 14 Urethralerotik 

6 object contacts 15 coitus interruptus 

7 anal excretory 16 renifleur -se 

8 structural abnormalities 17 group coitus 

9 necrophily 18 unclassified 
TABLE III 


Theme No. 1 5 7 
Limericks 8 2 6 8 8 1 8 4 
Frau Wirtin 5 4 3 8 7 
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Pediatrics Paranoia and Peace 
by 
Weston La Barre 


Dr. James Clark Moloney has got me mixed up with 
somebody else —- with whom, the careful reader of his 
article 1) may decide. | am sorry he is so angry with me 
(or with whomever it is), if only because this tends to ob- 
secure the fact that in our seeking of a biologically sound, 
humane and permissive pediatric attitude toward children, 
| would have supposed we were natural allies. 

I should like to rest my defense, very simply, on 
two quotations, which afford a more extended and contin- 
uous context than the brief quotation vouchsafed me by 
Dr. Moloney as the take-off point for his violent tirade. 

RK 

“Tt is true we have no sound way of choosing among 
the many tribal voices as to everything that ought to go 
into the basic character structure of the ideal world citi- 
zen. There would be too much cultural subjectivity in any 
list of traits, if we chose them from the point of view of 
our own preferences. But we don’t have to do such a 
grandiose and such an arrogant thing. The proportions 
of the necessity are more modest and clear. Let us see 
how the world situation itself is such as to help us define 
what we need by way of the minimally necessary qualities 
in our world citizens. 

Social workers, psychiatrists, and mental hygienists 
will be quick to see that the anthropologist is here talking 
their language, and coming to the same conclusions they 
have come to, but by a different road. The student of 
culture-and-personality is convinced, as they are, that the 
world’s peace is ultimately tied up with the kinds of human 
beings that our various cultures produce. Here is some of 
the anthropologist’s concrete thinking. 

The stubborn fact is that the world contains many 
racial and tribal differences. Therefore what we need is 
a personality that can accept and be tolerant of all kinds 
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of differences among human beings. (Social workers wil] 
recognize that I am here talking about their basic pro. 
fessional skill, their ability to relate themselves to people 
and to handle the relationship. Psychiatrists can easily 
fit the correct technical terms to this: What we need is less 
primary narcissism and more mature object relationships.) 

A culture ought not, by its very nature, generate frus- 
trations and aggressions that it cannot handle internally. 
It seems to me that this implies that we should have a per- 
missive, democratic atmosphere from A to Z in our child 
eare. For it is frustrated individuals who are vicious, and 
it is individuals that cannot achieve legitimate expression 
of their aggression within a society who are liable to ex- 
press the bottled-up aggression on ‘the enemy’ beyond their 
tribal borders whom they have never seen. 

Indeed, a culture that generates such forces could well 
benefit by having some of this aggression used to modify 
itself. An absolutist atmosphere does not permit this, but 
builds up further unexpressed, explosive hostilities. A per- 
missive, democratic atmosphere achieves maximal expres- 
sion of differences and drains off aggressions usefully as 
they arise. 

The ideal world citizen will be able to criticize his own 
system maturely; the best kind of insight is insight into 
oneself. The world citizen ought not to be cowed by his 
cultural superego, or to be awed by the authority of his 
tribal ancestors. Like the cured neurotic, he ought to be 
able to talk back to the voice out of the dead past, which 
may have made misjudgments. 

The ideal world citizen will be able to take self-respon- 
sibility for his own values. The surest way of gaining such 
world citizens is to give self-responsibility freely to children 
as they can increasingly manage it. 

We have enough dogmatists and absolutists. But dogmat- 
ists are insecure people, whose fanaticism is the measure of 
their insecurity. We desperately need large numbers of people 
in the world who can tolerate honest intellectual differences 
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of opinion without resorting to violence when they do not 
earry the day. This applies to our pedagogues and to all who 
have to do with the training of children by example. We 
should as jealously protect children in their rights as persons 
as we should jealously protect the rights of minorities. 

Children need the best kind of parents we know how to 
achieve. Mature, giving mothers who can offer assurance and 
security to the child in his infancy. Mature, responsible 
fathers who can teach their children effectively the demands 
and the rewards of adult responsibility. 

We need more people who can clearly see the nature of 
their moral and cultural values, who can see that these are 
man-made and are variable among men and who realize that 
these values are the historical precipitate of the attitudes and 
the lives of past men, whose judgments were every bit as 
fallible as our own. 

We need people who can question their own beliefs, be- 
cause questioning beliefs is the only scientific way to treat 
them. This requires that we should be continuously thoughtful 
about our ways of bringing up children; that we should ques- 
tion our beliefs about schedules; that we should even question 
our pedagogical permissiveness. 

We need people who are not afraid of the real world, who 
meet reality with confidence, for the answers lie in the real 
world and not in our defense mechanisms. 

We need people who can meet new problems and new 
situations with spontaneity and with free, unbound energy, 
uncommitted to the emotional defense of a fixed position. 
There are enough of those who will measure everything new 
by the old shibboleths, who will call upon the old, protective, 
compulsive formulas to do their thinking for them. 

We need more people who can see that reality is not the 
same as the method of looking at reality. There are many 
different languages in which to describe the world, but it is the 
same world, for all that it is apperceived with different gram- 
mars. And no one language, nor all of them put together, adds 
up to the real world. 
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The world is full of ideas. What we need is more individ- 
uals who can take ideas out of the area of emotional belief 
and hotly argued faith, and detachedly put these ideas to 
work to prove their validity or to expose their inadequacy. 

What we ask for, fundamentally, is not for adherence to 
any cultural faith so far as content is concerned. Rather we 
ask for individual human maturity, and for everything that 
would facilitate that maturity. We ask for people who can 
humanly communicate with one another, for the wider the 
difference that is bridged the greater the triumph. Differences 
are our safety, for we surely do not know all the right social, 
economic, and political answers, and only out of differences 


can the human experiment succeed.’’ 2) 


‘*There is emerging from the rapidly growing and multi- 
farious culture-and-personality field a body of ideas which 
may contribute much to a cooperation of international diplo- 
macy, economies and government, social work, mental hygiene,, 
anthropology, psychiatry, and the social sciences... The con- 
clusions of these studies are the work of many minds, and 
might be variously expressed, but the following formulation 
seems to be something like a consensus. 

1. International cooperation by no means demands a 
monolithic cultural uniformity over all the world. On the 
contrary, we need our experimental differences, for we cer- 
tainly do not know all the answers about which is the best 
social, economic, or other cultural dispensation. We need to 
cultivate systematically the utmost possible tolerance of dif- 
ferences. 

2. There may be, indeed, no single ‘‘best,’’ notwith- 
standing that each society now alleges its monopoly of it. The 
one indispensable agreement must be the seeing of the scien- 
tific facts: there are many tribalisms, and this is the nature 
and status of tribalism, its problems and its promises. 

3. We need our differences, individual and group, and 
we need to be protected in our self-chosen differences. Organic 
evolution seems to have proceeded on the basis of multiplicities 
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and divergencies, and so no doubt may be the development 
of human cultures and personalities. Meanwhile we need the 
best possible conditions to facilitate our search and our experi- 
mentation in cultural forms. 

4. The peoples of the world have the right to demand 
that no one society’s cultural experiments shall jeopardize the 
existence of other societies or their cultural experiments. The 
most intense cultural evangelism and world sectionalism must 
somehow stop short of international war. He who breaks the 
world’s peace is an aggressor against all mankind. 

5. It is an anthropological fact that narcissism of one’s 
own culture is characteristic of all societies, to greater or 
lesser degrees, but intensity of belief is by no means equivalent 
to truth, and any tribalism asserts its blindness in its fanati- 
cism. 

6. Military imperialism in the service of such tribalisms 
is as pernicious as it is useless. The real conquests are the 
conquests of valid ideas; the real revolutions are cultural 
ones. War is not alone pointless murder which fails of its 
aim, it also impedes the movement of ideas and the bridging 
of cultural differences by diffusion, and this is its further and 
greater crime. 

7. Only a demonstrated disposition to aggressive war- 
fare is sufficient justification for one society to be interfered 
with or restrained by any other society or group of societies. 
International organization and international public opinion 
appear already to be sufficient safeguards against mistaking a 
spurious case for a real one. 

8. The disposition to war or to peace is a function of the 
economic, political, social, and psychological structuring of the 
society itself. These factors are all open to scientific study 
and modification. They are all within man’s potential if not 
actual control, and they are actually within his human moral 
jurisdiction whether he chooses to recognize this fact or not. 
It follows that we should make all these structurings in the 
interests of international peace and well-being, to further and 
to protect our individual and our group freedoms. 
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9. The richest fulfillment of individual needs must never 
be purchased at the expense of other individuals or groups, 
for then the means negates the ends. The best individual 
flowering is in an atmosphere of freedom from annihilating 
aggression of individual upon individual and of society upon 
society. The basic right of the world citizen is to be freed 
from the necessities and the consequences of intergroup ag- 
gression. 

10. In any totalitarianism or absolutism, even an interna- 
tional one, fanaticism covers weakness which cannot stand on 
its own merits in a forum of mankind. International organi- 
zation itself makes-a poor case, except as it is the self-chosen 
instrument of its many members. Even freedom cannot be 
compelled, for then it is not freedom. 

11. In the formation of character-structure in any group, 
the techniques of socializing and bringing up children are of 
central importance. This is an area which is amenable to the 
use of the best thinking of specialists in mental health, psy- 
chiatry, anthropology, and the other social sciences, including 
economics and government, and indeed is impinged upon by all 
the discoveries of the physical sciences and of medicine. If 
adult personalities are even partly shaped by these environing 
conditions in childhood, then our efforts in seeing that chil- 
dren get a chance will be best rewarded. 

12. It takes good individuals to make good societies. One 
condition of any good society would therefore seem to be that 
it somehow breed and nurture individuals who are mature, 
self-dependent, reality-assessing, nonparanoid, and secure, 
both permitted and able to achieve real gratification of their 
real needs. This should be the real business of all cultures, 
however they may proceed about it, and it is the real business 
of all governments. 

Only when we shall have attended to this question of 
what kind of human beings are to exploit the knowledge we 
have obtained of atomie energy, can it be anthropologically 
safe for man to have discovered it. Anthropology and psy- 
chiatry can tell us a great deal about the processes involved, 
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but we still have to make the choices of what kind of human 
beings we want to create. And if the cultures which shape 
human beings are man-made and not God-given, then we had- 
better begin to explore the moral implications of this respon- 
sibility and this freedom.’’ 3) 

I am puzzled if Dr. Moloney is really attacking this gen- 
eral point of view. And if it is bad to be a ‘‘thinking’’ man, 
as opposed to a “‘feeling’’ woman, this surely is a predica- 
ment which Dr. Moloney shares with me, and for which nei- 
ther of us can really be morally blamed. Nor can I, for the 
life of me, bring myself to understand how my position can 
properly be characterized as fascistic or absolutist or authori- 
tarian. Furthermore, if the over-all affective tone of the 
foregoing quotations is ‘‘paranoid,’’ then I am afraid that, 
according to my understanding of paranoia, the correct judg- 
ment must necessarily be left to other persons than myself, 
or than, apparently, Dr. Moloney. 


1) James Clark Moloney, Planned Infancy and the Paranoid Block to 
Human Progress. American Imago 7 (November 1950) 185-196. 

2) Weston La Barre, Child Care and World Peace, The Child 13 (May, 
1949) 156-157. 

3)Weston La Barre, Toward World Citizenship, Survey Graphic 85 (March 
1949) 153-156, 187-189; reprinted as a training document, Foreign Ser- 
vice Institute, United States Department of State. 
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